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CHAPTER IJ. ( Continued.) 
I have sufficiently shown that a crea- 
the the 


planets, in which each one intervenes ac- 


tion is concurrent work of all 


cording to its qualities ; the details I will 


give hereafter. I will show by what 


the work of each. 
ask of the 
Who created 
We 
We are 


ignorant of the laws of Aroma! movement, 


method discern 
Till then, if 
W ho 


plums? 


we 
we civilizees : 
created cabbages? 


they ought to answer: 


know nothing at all about it. 


of the origin and distribution 6f the prim- 
itive germs. ‘They should beware of an- 
It was God who created the 


He did, 


the germs or original aromas; they were 


swerlng : 


plums. without doubt, create 
distributed among the highest beings in 
the seale, the milliverses, who again di- 
vided them amongst the 
these, amongst the deciverses, noniverses, 
octiverses, down to triverses or universes ; 
these distribute them to the biverses or 
planets, and these to monoverses or men, 


who cultivate them. But, if every thing 


comes from God, it does not follow that | 


(aod made every thing ; and when we see 


** om the name of the King’ on a prociam- 


ation, it does not follow that the king 
made the paper and the paste, that he 
composed the centents, printed and posted 
up the placard ; but only that every aet is 
made under his supervision and in the 
name of the royal officers. 
with every property and function assign- 
emanates 


ed to the planets; the whole 


from God through degrees of superior 


functionaries, who regulate the harmonic | 


the 


manceuvre according to 


and primordial will of God; but it is ne- 


cessary to refer each subaltera operation 
If they 


cabbages ! 


to the one who has executed it. 
ask Who 
answer: Herschel. And who created 


you : created 


cenliverses ; 


| ding an aroma in the dominant of coquet- | 


It is just so} 


Instructions | 





plums! The satellites of Herschel, each | 
one modelling according to its dominant 
passion. 


I will not stop to give an aromal cate- 
chism after this fashion, which would 
lead us too far, since the vegetable king- 
dom alone would furnish thirty thousand 
questions of origin, and a thousand times 
more, thirty millions of questions, about 
the properties and modifications of each 
What would it be 


with the other kingdoms’ Lach of these 


vegetable species. 


quesuons demands studies, research- 


es, upon which | have often run aground 
after 


long labor, although I possess 


the key to this science. | have im vain 


sought what star has made us a present 


of the wad; my suspicions rest upen 
Mars. I have all along limited myself to 


some few of the most remarkable prob- 
lems, which will suffice to put naturalists 
and compeient persons upon the track, 
and open to them a career as new as it is 
immense, the explanation of the causes 
and rules of creation, of which thus far 
they have only studied the effects. 

Let us give an instance of this, drawn 
from the cabbages, or from the plums, 
since in these vegetables the French are 
conpoisseurs. I. continue the aromal cat- 
echism, from which I extract a quadrille 
of hierog)yphics concerning Love. | 

Who created the Reine-Claude plum! | 

Hebe, the eighth satellite of Herschel, | 
(shedding an aroma in the dominant of 
fidelity.) 

Who created the Golden Drop plum? 


Cleopatra, a satellite of Herschel (shed- | 


ty.) 

Who created the Apricot, the pivotal 
fruit among plums? 

Herschel, the Cardinal of Love (shed- | 
ding the pivotal aroma of matronage.) 

Who created the Peach plum, called | 
Brugnon ! 

Sapphe, an ambiguous planet in the 
Seale of Love (shedding a mixt aroma | 
in the dominants of Sapphism (sentiment- | 
al love) and Prudery.) 


i . 
| questions. 


| 
: 





The questions of causes will turn first 
upon the general plan adopted before cre- 


ating plums and all the other products 


which are the work of the different satel- 
lites of Herschel. How did they class 
the characters and functions of Love, rep- 
resented allegorically by the Apricots 
and Plums! how did they distribute the 
different parts among the ten planets of 
the Seale of Love! how regulate the 
competency of each to represent such a 
table of the effects of Love?’ Why was 
it ordained that the fruit of Hebe should 
be green sprinkied with white! that the 
fruit of Cleopatra should be yellow, 
touched with a purple spot! How may we 
be assured that these arrangements were 
the regular emblems of such a species of 
Leve' Finally, what were the discus- 
sions and calculations after which they 
resolved upon the forms, colors, tastes, 
and good or bad properties to be distribut- 
ed among these different fruits, so as faith- 
fully to represent the effects of Love in 
the human species, whose passions should 
be depicted in every created object! 

On this peint, our naturalists will re- 
ply that they did not ‘‘ assist’ at the 
eouncil of amorous allegories held by 


| these gallant planets, before the creation 


of plums, and that it is for me to render 
an account of their deliberations, if 1 was 
present. Assuredly | was not there: 
but, as the discoverer of the science by 
which the causes and rules of creation are 


' determined, I might reply to these various 


It is enough for me to show 


'the immensity of this pew science, which 


is going to give a soul to all Nature by 
holding up to us the portraits of our pas- 


|sions, our characters, our perfidies and 
our duperies, in all the works of Natur, 


every one of whose products had seemed 
to us an enigma not to be deciphered, 


| Every veil shall be lifted, if you will only 


take the trouble to do it, and al] studious 


‘men will bave an ample harvest to gather 


in. 

We are only preluding on this subject, 
and combating the shameful prejudice, 
which supposes the universes and their 
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all the 
injuries which can be done to God, there is 


planets plunged in idleness. Of 


none greater than to suppose him the friend 
and protector of laziness. ‘The author of 
movement, then, knows how to create only 
idle worlds! and this is the opinion of a 
eentury which boasts of having carried 
reason to perfection! O nineteenth cen- 
tnry ! if the kingdom of heaven belongs to 
the poor in spirit, what an eminent rank 
must thou occupy in it, as a recompense 
for thy stupid smartness (el espri/), which 
ts so different a thing from good ender- 
standing ! (4en esprit.) 
The prejudice, which supposes God to 
have created every thing, justifies in fact 
the atheists and materialists; for a crea- 
tion so vicious in its productions, engen- 
dering socicties so favorable to vice, gives 
room for so many recriminatiens against 
God, that men are pardonable for doubt- 
ina his existence rather than attribute this 
shameful work to him; buat if we admit 
that creatures may create, like God, by 
employing the germs originally distributed 
by him, ‘hey may commit faults, and the 
universes in their operations blander 
sometimes, as well as our architects and 


Think 


which is yet young, has never eommitted 


laborers. you, our universe, 


amistake’ I shall point. some oat, and 


you will see that it is not the fault of 


} 


God if our clobe t 


is furnished with so dis- 


astrous a creation and afflicted with se 


many miseries 
our thirty-two planets, which have 
operated as well as possible ; but it is the 
fault of our universe, whieh aeted preci- 
consideration 
We 


t this folly caused 


pitately and without due 


in organizing its pivotal system. 
shall see hereafter tha 
the loss of a cardinal planet of Friendship, 
which held this seat before our globe, and 


the The 


cave room for 


revolved in same orbit. re- 


placing it by globe 


our 


other faults; for always one mistake 
draws on another. Errors are difficult 
and slow to repair. ‘The operations of 


the sidereal vault requiring several thou- 
tor these 


eighteen hundred years past on the opera- 


sand years, we have labored 


tion which is to repair all ; I shall speak 
of it in a special chapter. 
Thus far. 


ders of the 


we conceive that the disor- 


universe ought not to be at- 
tributed to God, but to creatures misusing 
and in the object 


their free will: which 


now occupies us, it is the whole sidereal 
vault, the whole Areopagus of fixed stars, 
which has committed a fault, with regard 
to our system and our globe; but 
(ioc ereated all, 


accused, and his universes 


if you 


suppose that then God 
alone must b 
will be only monuments of despotism, 
fatalism and indolence. We 


God 
Vv ded 


associates, 


uppose 
Suppose 


like the lion in the fable, who di 


the booty into four parts for his 


and ate all four himself. — 


Neither is it the fault of 
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Meanwhile, if there is unity in his sys- 
tem, why did he destine man alone to 
labor, while the superior creatures, the 
howerses, called planets, and the ¢riverses, 
ealled universes, run their whole eareer 
in idleness? 

This hypothesis plunges us into a 
crowd of inconsistencies ; and in the first 


nothing, culti- 


place, if the planets do 
vate nothing, preduce nothing for one an- 
other, on what are they nourished, and 
what be 


W hat 


can their bonds of harmony ? 
charms can hold them by attraction 
in the plane in which we see them fixed’ 
To solve the difficulty, our savans decide 
that our planets do not eat; but if they 
do not labor, nor eat, nor perform other 
necessary functions, if they have not the 
use of the passions, sensual and spiritual, 
their functions reduced to 


are mere 


promenades! They are then automata, 
deprived of free will and mechaniealiy 


applicable to any uses In this case, the 


government of the universe is only an act 
He 


deprives himself of the chances of variety, 


of despotism on the part of God. 


which might spread a charm over his 


le 


dominion. imitates a king who, 
playing at ecards with his minister, should 
wish to choose his hand, and leave no 
room for chance; the consequence would 
be ennui for both of them; can we pre- 
sume that God, the infinitely wise, would 
commit such a fault in reducing to the 
part of automata the creatures whom he 
governs. Our philosophical and religi- 
ous dogmas, in refusing to the stars in- 
dustrial and. creative functions, have 
infected with fatalism all the theories of 
movement; and to this day our foolish- 
ness in this sort is equal to that of the 
good simpletons who cannot break a pot 
without exclaiming: God’s will be done! 
They deceive themselves ; it is not God's 
that 


idleness; as a wise distributor, he wishes 


will there should be maladress or 
that creatures of all degrees should par- 
the delights, 


reserving to himself only the perpetual 


ticipate in labors and 
impulse or attraction, that it may be dis- 
tributed the 


to 


leaving to 


the 


nnitarily, and 


creatures the free will, power 


operate harmoniously for their happiness, 


or incoherently for their misery; since 
from the sub-divisions of Harmony and of 
the subversive order, spring the innume- 
rable chances which form the stimulus of 
all creatures and of God himself 

Our planets, faithful to his intentions, 
pursue their harmonic labors of creation : 
while we think them idle, they are ready 
to give us a brilliant catalogue in the 
place of our hundred and thirty serpents 
and other reptiles hatched from the two 
first creations. It requires all the effron- 


terv of the naturalists to flatter nature for 


a work so disgusting. 


| have said nothing of the other fune- 
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tions of the planets; it is enough to have 
commenced with dissipating the prejudice 
upon a single one of these functions, that 
of production. In other chapters we 
shall treat of gnatters pertaining to the 
consumption, reproduction and passional 
mechanism of these stars, which are quite 
identical with spite of the 
variety of methods and processes. [It is 
always, at bottom, the development of the 


our’s, in 


twelve passions, subject, as to forms, to 


innumerable differences, as I have re- 
marked on the subject of the reproduc- 
tion of animals. 

In truth, we see nothing of all this 
mechanism of the stars; the aroma is not 
If we could perceive it, 


we should see the whole planetary air oc- 


visible by us. 


cupied by a crowd of aromal columns 
We do not 
see the magnetic fluid, whose circulation 


crossing it in all directions. 


about our globe is well established by the 
motion of the needle which it governs. 
We do not see the seven colors which ex- 
ist in the solar ray, before the prism has 
We 
such as 


not see certain 

that of elee- 
tricity, which nevertheless make them- 
felt: is it astonishing that we 
do not see the agents of communication 


divided them. do 


other aromas, 


selves 


between the planets, and the transmis- 
sions of aromal and substances 
which take place habitually in their 
society, from which our planet is exelud- 
ed? 


all furrowed by these columns of aromas, 


other 


The great planetary atmosphere is 


whieh travérse it in al] directions, and 
cross each other like the bullets on a field 
of battle. The planets absorb and give 


out these aromas in various Ways; an 
aroma of reproduction is absorbed by the 
poles, an aroma of mandueation by the 
equator, one of plantation or of seed by 
various latitudes which favor its develop- 
ment; and so with the others, for the 
planet has points especially adapted to 


the All this 


mechanism, invisible to exists none 


exercise of each sense. 

us, 
the less, and it must be repeated for the 
hundredth time, that men judge nature 
falsely, when they believe her limited to 
known resources, to effects and phenomena 
which fall under our senses. 

Is it astonishing that they have been so 
slow to recognize the interior mechanism 
of the planets? It is but yesterday that 
we have known that of the objects contigu- 
io us 


ous the circulation of the blood, 


We be- 
lieved for twenty-five learned centuries, 


the sexual functions of plants. 


that nothing, except noufishment, cir- 
culated in our body; that the blood, the 
humors and the corporeal fiuids were 
stationary ; that the veins, arteries and 
glands were in a state of lethargy, con- 
demned to inactivity. Have we not, more- 
over, thought that the leaves of plants 
without It was not 


were functions ! 
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known that the leaf iehoon as well as the | LL Sileenien, in composite : 

root, that it absorbs the juices to carry _ divergence, 

2. aaa in simple di- 

ergence, 

3. Suby ersive in neuter. sim- ? 
ple convergence, 

4. Subversive in neuter com- 
posite convergence, 


already made, pivotally on the old continent. 


them to the trunk, which sends them ae made, pivotally on the new continent. 


back into the wood and the fruit, after 


to be obtained at will after the issue from the 


anterior Lymb. 


elaboration. Now if for twenty-five cen- 


turies, we were too ignorant to judge to be obtained at will 


either of the mechanism of our bedies, or 
- , after three great ages (sieclades), 434 years, of 


Ascending Vibration. 


ata iad cal shtoh we hes 5. Ambiguous Ret 
that of plants which we had under our iguous direct, 2 mixed ascending Harmony. 
hands, is it surprising that we should 67.8 are the direct harmonie creations, which will 
» ‘4s 


have erred about the mechanism of the 9 10 11 72. ast Sales ) succeed each other at intervals of about 12 


sweclades, 1728 years. 
great planetary body, which is, like our- aa ae 


selves and our vegetables, a collection 


25. § Amphiharmonie direct, or pivotal major. 
of springs and channels, in which cir- 25. ? Amphiharmonie inverse, or pivotal minor. 
culate a crowd of fluids inspired and ‘ ‘ ‘ h 
‘ . 1f ’ s 
set in operation by the star, to be again 13, 14, 15, 16. . . . . Qare the inverse harmonie creations, at the 
; i, wae ene . . §  distanee of about 12 stec/ades. 


respired and distributed amongst other 20. Ambiguous inverse (3 sieclades before the fall of Harmony), will cause 


the decline into mixed descending Harmony. 

21. Neuter composite, will cause the fall into the posterior mixt Lym. 

22. Neuter mixt. Reinforcement of the said Lymb. 

24. Subversive composite, will cause the decline into the ohsenre Lymb. 

23. Subversive simple. (Reguee) Out of order, castled, as in chess, will cause 
a4 momentaneous return into the mixt Lymb, and, soon after, the eud 
of Humanity. 


stars. 

But how can stars so far from one an- 
other talk together’ What writing, or 
what concert can they have! How can 


they do this! And how can they do that! 


Descending Vibration. 
‘ 
| 


One might soon fill a page with these 


questions; but am | expected to explain 


: T have said that we can obtain at will | the inauguration of Harmony. So, every 
al] in a single chapter! and is it not tame ‘ 


: . oo, the two creations numbered 3, neuter | man now living may flatter himself that 
te finish this one Che important point : ; ; ; 

simple, and 4, neuter composite, because | he will see them; but not in their com- 
the simple (which will take place, like the | pleteness, for, in spite of the extreme 


second, pivotally on the American con- | acceleration with which the stars will set 


was to dissipate that grossest of all pre- 
judices, which establishes the inertia of 


the stars. (Jur savans reason continually 


tinent) is adapted to the seventh social | about it, the work will occupy at least a 
abuut the anity of analogy, without ever ? 


period indicated in the table. Now as steciadc, one hundred and forty-four years, 
wishing to subordinate thereto their ; é‘ a ee . 
ve shall omit this period, to pass imme-_ but it will be urged on without regard to 
diately to the eighth, we shal] be able to! regular methods. The planetary system 


have the two creations simultaneously, will engage in the work, every other 


speculative calculations, since they know 
in the potyversal scale but three crea- 


tures, man or the monorerse, the planet , , ' , 
..the materials being ready. ‘The aromas! busincss being s«spended, because it has 
or dewerse, and universe or ¢triverse. If. / : , ely 
of the globe, all vitiated as its system is. pressing need of reinstalling our planet 
you wish to suppose unity, let us attribute on : 
, exist not the less in a degree sufficient | in its functions, where it cannot enter 
to these creatures passions and labors, as . 4 : 
for Harmony. A very short operation, | fully without new furnishings or a com- 
well as to ourselves. We may be de- 
, which the planet itself will execute by | plete equipment. They will proceed as 
ceived in the determination of the labors, ’ ' “ : ry a 
‘ ' its boreal ring, will suffice to purge them | men do where there is danger of inunda- 
it is true; but at least let us hold fast to " 
and refine them. Onee raised to the rank | tion, when al! hands are called ont to re- 
the principle, and diseuss at leisure the. , : ; 
of the fourth creation, the third will be move in a couple of hours the erops, 
details, the mest probable mode of , : ns 
allthe easier. For this reason they will | which ordinarily could not be gathered in 


be put together, twin-like, and will less than two days. 
commence, one upon the new, the other To be Continued, 


upon the old continent, immediately after 


passional and industrial relations of the 
stars. We will examine the different 
problems in succession. Let us con- 
tinue first upon the aromal industry be- 


fore passing to the other planetary fune- — _—}? $$ 


tious. THE CORAL. As bright as flowers on the upland lea, 


_ . ia T ranches of coral grow ; 
We Know not a millionth part of the won- Phe brane g . 


And dredged from their watery element, 


CHAPTER IV. ders of this beautiful world.— Le1gH Hunt : : 
And wrought with skilful care, 
OF THE CREATIONS MADE AND TO BE MADE. [here's a living atom in the sea To beauty’s bower their hues are sent, 
UPON THE PLANET. hat weaves a flinty shell, | To deck the forms of the fair. 
For itself a lasting shroud to be, 
} , > 7 ‘ . 
Vinral Kingdom, Vegetable Kingdom, And a home in which to dwell, But coral rocks of the tropic clime, 
{nemal Kingdom. In the briny waste of ocean waves Built up ‘mid the ocean wave, 
oo ana . And form’d of the ocean's briny slime, 
l have designated by the term /erres- It builds its coral home, = , ~ 
rial furnishinas (mobilier terrestre ) the And mocks at the beating surge that laves For the coral s home and grave , 
‘ Its dreary abode with foam. How mean would the grandest works compare, 


roduct of the creations ade : : ; 
tions made upon thi That pride of man can form, 


urface of a planet. They furnish also There — there, in dee p cerulean gloom, With the mighty power in progress there, 

its Intertor, for new aromas may be cre- Unnumbered myriad swarms The skill of the insect worm ! 
ated, which penetrate the body of the Are forming a coral home and tomb — 
planet. We have seen that on the sat- A shield to their insect forms. Tis a wondrous work to mortal eyes, 
ellites or moons, keys of the first degree And the rocky sepulchres made fast, | And ocean’s waves ean tell 

7 The league , or f spree g climes that yet will rise, 
the creations number only 12, besides the Tbe leagues thus covered o'er, ae em . ky shell 

‘hey re sole 8 From the cvoral’s rocky shell ; 

pivotal one, which is never counted. They uprear a mausoleum vast : 


On the shores the winds and waves wil! fling 


; The wealth of other lands, 
7 ° ? 3 2 ; > r - . . . 
they are of the number of 24, distributed | *Neath the shallow waves of the inland sea, And in time to come, their harvesting 


as follows Where gentler waters low — Will be reaped by mortal hands. 


’ oO ~] ‘ei *s Sé yi 
I"pon the cardinal planets, like our globe, n the ocean’s sandy floor 
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CONSUELQO,* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
V. 
Albert first made his instrument play 
several of those ancient canticles whos 


authors are eitner unknown to us, or were 


even then forgotten in Bohemia, but of 


which Zdenko had retained the precious 
tradition, and of which the Count had 


found the letter, by force of studies and 


} I 


meditation. He had so nourished himself 


with the spirit of these compositions, bar- 


barous at first sight, but prefoundly touch- 


ing and truly beautiful to a serious and 


enlichtened taste, he had so far assimila- 
ted them to himself, as to be able to im- 
provise for a long time upon the idea of 
these motives, to mingle with them his 
owu ideas, resume and develop the primi 
tive sentiment of the composition and 
abandon himself to his personal inspira- 
original, austere and 


tlon, without the 


striking character of these ancient chants 


being altered by his ingenious and learned 
interpretation. Consuelo had promised 
herself that she would listen to and re- 


tayn these precious specimens of the an- 
cient popular genius of old Bohemia. 
But all spirit of examination soon became 
im pt ssible to her, as much on account of 
the dreamy disposition in which she was, 
as from the vagueness diflused through 
this music foreign to her ear. 

There is a music which may be called 
natural, because it is not the product of 
science and reflection, but of an inspi- 
ration which escapes the rigor of rules 
and conventions. Such is popular mu- 


sic; that of the peasants especially. 


What beautiful poetry is born, lives and 


dies among them, without ever having 
had the honors of a correct notation, and 
without hav ing d gned to enclose itself 
in the absolute version of a determined 
theme! ‘The unknown artist who impro- 
vises his rustic ballad, while watching his 
flocks or following his plough, (there ar 
such, even in countries which appear least 


poetical,) would compel himself with diffi- 
culty to retain and fix his fugitive ideas. 
He communicates his ballad to other mu- 
sicians, children of nature like himself, 
and they carry it from hamlet to hamlet, 
from cottage to cottage, every one modi- 
fying it at the will of his individual genius. 
It is on this account that those songs and 
pastural roinances, So piquant in sim plict- 
ty, or so profound in sentiment, are fur the 
most part lost and have hardly more than 
a century's existence in the memory of 
the peasants. Musicians formed to the 
rules of the art, do not pay attention 
enough to collect them. The greater 


* Entered ac¢ rding to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in th 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusett 
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part despise them, for want of an intelli- 
gence sufficiently pure and a sentiment 
sufficiently elevated to comprehend them ; 
others are repelled by the difficulty they 
meet as sown as they wish to find the ver- 
itable and primitive version, which per- 
haps exists no longer even for the author 
himself; and which certainly has never 
been recognized as a determined and in- 
variable type by its numerous interpreters. 
altered it from ignorance ; oth- 


' ' 1 ’ 1) 
ers have devel ype d, idorned or ¢ unbe llish- 


Some have 


ed it from the eflect of their superiority, 


they never having learned from the teach- 
ings of art to repress its instinct. They 
do not themselves know that they have 
transformed the primitive work, neither 
do their simple hearers pereeive it. The 
sant neither examines nor compares. 


When heaven has made him a musician, 


} 1:1 ' } } 
ne sings like the oiras, like the nightin- 


rale especially, whose improvisation is 
continual, though the elements of its infi- 
nitely varied song may be always the 
genius of the people 


a. = . ¢} ¢ lis » | 
iS a tecundily Without iimil. 1 has ho 


* If you listen attentively to the players on 
the bagpipe, who perform the part of minstrels 
in the rural districts of the centre of France, 
you will see that they know not less than 
iwo or three hundred compositions of the 
same order and the same character, but 
which are never borrowed from each other; 
ynd you will satisfy yourself that in less than 
three vears, this immense re pertory Is en- 
tirely renewed. I lately had the following 
conversation with one of these wandering 
pinstrels. ** You have learned a little mu- 
sic. ** Certainly, [ have learned to play 
upon the bag pipe with the great drone an 
with keys.’** ** Where did you take lessons ?”’ 
‘In Bourbonnaisin the woods.” ‘* Who was 
your master?” * A man in the woods.” 

Then you know the notes?” ‘| should 
think so,”’ “in wheat key co you play 
“In what key what does that mean? 
“Is it not re that you play?” “TI do not 
know the re.’ ‘* How do you call your 
notesthen?” * rhey are called notes; they 
have no particular names.” . * How can you 
retain so many different airs?” * I listen.” 

Who composes those airs ?”’ “A great 


many people, famous musicians in the woods,” 
- They 
make them all the time; they never stop.” 
‘+ Do they do any thing else “They cut 
_ * They we wood-cutters ?” * Al 
most all wood-cutters. We say that music 
yrows in the woods, We always find it 
there.” ‘* Andis it there you go to seek it?” 
* Every year. The little musicians do not 
go. They listen to what comes by the road 
ind they repeat itas they can But to get 
the true accent, one must go and hear the 


‘* Then they make a great many.” 


w oc 


” 


wood-cutters of Bourbonnais.”” “ And how 
does it come to them?” “ As they walk 
in the woods, as they go home at night, as 
hey repose on Sundays.” ‘“ And do you 
“ A little, but hardly ever, it’s 
not worth much. One must be born in the 
woods and | am of the plain. There is no 
me who equals me in the aecent; but as for 
inventing, we know nothing about it and do 
well not to attempt it.” 


’” 
compose { 


I tried to make him say what he meant by 
accent. He could not succeed, perhaps be- 
cause he comprehended it too well, and judged 
ine unworthy to comprehend. He _ was 

i 


) 
lack as a pifferaro of Cala- 


young, serious, 


* These are two different instruments call- 
ed the cornemuse and the musette. 





need of registering its productions; it 
produces without repose, like the earth 
they cultivate ; it ereates at all hours like 
the nature which inspires it. 

Consuelo had in her heart all the ean- 
dor, all the poetry, all the sensibility 
which is required to anderstand popular 
tiusic, and to love it passionately.— 
Therein she was a great artist, aud the 
learned theories she had fathomed had not 
deprived her genius of that freshness and 
that suavity which is the treasure of in- 
spiration and the youth of the soul. She 
had sometimes said to Anzoleto, but con- 
cealed it from Porpora, that she hiked the 
barcarrolles of the fishermen of the Adriat- 
ic. better than all the science of Padre Mar- 
tine and of Maestro Durante. Her moth- 
er’s boleros and eanticles were a source of 


poetic life for her, of which she never 


wearied in drawing upon her precious 
recollections. What an impression then 
must have been made upon her by the 
musical genius of Bohemia, the inspiration 
of that people of shepherds and warriors, 
fanatical, grave and gentle in the midst of 
the most powerful elements of foree and 
There were in it striking char- 
Albert 


expressed that music with a rare intelli- 


activity! 


acteristics, entirely new to her. 


gence of the national spirit, and of the en- 
ergetic and pious sentiment which had 


given birth to it. He united with it, in 


his improvisations, the profound melan- 
choly and overwhelming sorrow which 
slavery had impressed upon his own char- 
acter and that of his people; and this 
mixture of sadness and bravery, of exal- 
tation and depression, those hymns of 
gratitude joined to cries of distress, were 
the most complete and the most profound 
expression both of poor Bohemia and of 
poor Albert. 

It has been truly said, that the aim of 
music is emotion. No other art can in so 
sublime a manner awaken the human sen- 


timent in the breast of men; no other art 


can d pict to the « yes of the soul, all the 


spl ndors of nature, the delights of con- 


- 


templation, the characters of nations, the 


bria, went from fete to fete, playing all day, 
and had not slept for three nights, because be 
was obliged to travel six or eight leagues be- 
fore sunrise, in order to go from one village 
to another. He was all the better for it, 
drank great jugs olf wine, « nough to stupily 
an ox, and did not complain, like the trumpet- 
er of Walter Scott, of having lost his wtnd. 
[be more he drank, the more grave and 
proud was he. He played very well and 
had truly reason to be vain of his accent 
Let us observe that his play was a perpetu 
al modification of each theme. [It was im- 

le to write one of these themes, with- 
out taking notes of each one of fifty different 
versions. That was probably his merit and 
his art. His answers to my questions ena- 
bled me to tind, | believe, the etymology of 
the theme of beurree given to the dances 
of the country. Bouwrree is the synonym 
of faggot, and the woodcutters of Bourbon 
nais have given this name to their musical 
compositions as master Adam gave that of 


POSSI 


| pegs to his pieces of poetry. 





tumults of their pasions and the languors 


of their suffering. Regret, hope, terror, 


concentration, consternation, enthusiasm, 


faith, doubt, glory, calm, all these and 


even more, music communicates to us and 


again takes from us, at the will of its 


genius and according to the whole extent 


of ours. It even creates the 


things, and without falling inte the puer- 


ilities of sounds, or the narrow imitations 


| 


of real noises, it throws us, through a 
vapor which enlarges and aggrandizes 


them, those exterior objects, among which 


it transports our imagination, Certain 


canticles will cause to appear before us, 


the gigantic phantoms of the ancient ca- 


thedrals, and at the same time enable us 
to penetrate into the thought of the na- 
tions who have built them and are there 


prostrate singing their religious hymns. 
. ° . } <..) 
He who knows how to express powerful- 


ly and simply, the music of different peo- 


ple, and he who know s how to list in to Tt 
properly, needs not to make the 
the globe to see different nations, to en- 


ter their monuments, to read their books, 


and to traverse their plains, their moun- 


tains, their gardens, or their deserts A 


Jewish song well rendered makes us enter 


the synagogue; all Scotland is in a true 


Seotch air, as all Spain im a true Spanish 


a Poland, 
many, at Naples, in Ireland, 
aud | 


tries 


air. I have often been in Ger- 
und in India, 
know those men and those cou 


1} id 


It required but 


better than if | examined 


them for years. an 


In- 


stant to transport me there and to make 


me live all the life which animates them. 


It was the essence of that life which I as. 


similated to m lf under the illusions of 
music. 

Little by little Consuelo ceased to lis- 
ten and even to hear Albert’s violin. Al! 
her soul was attentive; and her senses, 
closed two direct perceptions, awol ni 
another world, to guide her spirit through 


unknown regions inhabited by new beings. 


She saw the spectres of the old heroes of 


4208 al vnce howrib ‘ 


she heard 


Bohemia move in a ech 


and magnificeut; the funeral 


knell of the convent bells, while the for- 
midable Taborites descended from the 
summits of fortified’ mountains, lean, 


‘Then 


she saw the angels of death assemble in 


half naked, savage and bloody. 


the clouds, the chalice and sword in their 


hands. Suspended in close ranks over 
the heads of the prevaricating pontiffs, she 
saw them pour down upon the accursed 
ot 
heard 


heavy wings and the blood of the Christ, 


wrath. She 


of 


earth the cup divine 


thought she the shock their 


falling in large drops behind them to ex- 


tinguish the conflagration enkindled by 


their fury. At one moment it wasa fear 


ful and dark night, im which she heard 


the bodies, abandoned on the field of bat- 


tle, groan and rattle. Then it was a 


aspect of 


Circull of 
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glowing day, the brightness of which she 
dared not endure, and in which she saw 
pass like lightning, the redoubtable blind 
man in his chariot, with his round casque, 
his rusty cuirass, and the bloody bandage 
which covered his The temples 


eyes. 
opened themselves at his approach; the 
monks fled into the bosom of the earth, 
carrying and hiding their treasures in the 
lappets of their gowns. Then the con- 
querors brought emaciated old men, beg- 
gars covered with sores like Lazarus; id- 
iots came laughing like Zdenko; execu- 
tioners stained with livid blood, little chil- 
dren with pure hands and angelic brows, 
warlike women with bundles of pikes and 
themselves 


resinous torches, all seated 


round a table ; and an angel, radiant and 
Albert Durer 


has placed in his apocalyptic compositions, 


beautiful as those whom 


came and offered to their greedy lips, the 


cup of wood, the chalice of pardon, of res- 
toration and of holy equality. 
re-appeared in the visions 


at that 


This angel 


passed instant before the 


| } 
wincn 


eyes of Consuelo. On looking at him in- 


tently, she recognized Satan, the most 
beautiful of th 
saddest next to Jesus, the boldest among 


bold. He the 


chains he had broken; and his fawn-col- 


immortals after God, the 


the dragged after him 
ored wings, stripped and hanging, bore 


He 


smiled mournfully upon the men stained 


the marks of violence and captivity. 


with crimes and pressed the little children 


to his breast. 


Suddenly it seemed to Consuelo that 
Albert’s violir spoke and said by the 
mouth of Satan; —‘* No, the Christ mv 
yrother has not loved you more than | 


love you. It is time that you should 


know me, and that instead of calling me 
the enemy of the human race, you should 
the friend who has sus- 
tained you in t! strife. I am net a 
demon, I am the archangel of legitimate 
revolt and the patron of great struggles. 


Like the Christ, I am the God of the 


poor, the weak and the oppressed. When 
he promised you the kingdom of God 
upon the earth, when he announced his 


return among you, he meant to say that 


after having endured persecution, you 


would be recompensed, by acquiring lib- 


erty and happiness with him and with 


me. It was together that we were to 


return and it is tegether that we do re- 


turn, so united each to the other that we 


no lenger constitute more than one. It 
was he, the divine principle, the God of 
spirit, who descended into the darkness, 


into whieh ignorance had cast me, and 


where | underwent, in the flames of de- 


} 


sire and indignation, the same torments 


which the scribes and pharisees of all 


have made him endure. L am 


ages 
henceforth forever with your children ; 
for he has broken my chains, he has ex- 
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tinguished my burning pyre, he has 
reconciled me with God and with you. 
Hereafter craft and fear will no longer be 
the law and the lot of the weak, but 
It is 
he, Jesus, who is merciful, gentle, tender, 
and the just: as for me, I am the just 
also, but I am the strong, the warlike, 


beldness and strong minded will. 


the severe, and the persevering. O peo- 
ple! do you not recognize him who has 
spoken in the secret of your hearts, dur- 
ing the whole of your existence, and 
who, in all your distresses, has comforted 
you by saying to you: Seék for happi- 
ness, dv not renounce it! Happiness is 
due to you, demand it and you will have 
it! 
your sufferings, and upon my wounded 


Do you net see upon my brow all 


limbs the sears of the chains which you 
have Drink of the eup which I 
bring you: you will there find my tears 
mingled those of the Christ and 
with your own; you will find them quite 
as warm, and they will] be quite as salu- 


worn. 


with 


tary to you! ”’ 

This hallucination filled the heart of 
She theught she saw and 
heard the fallen angel weep and groan 


Consuelo. 


before her. She saw him grand, pale, 
and beautiful, with his long hair disorder- 
ed upon his brow scarred by lightning, 
but always bold and raised towards hea- 
She admired him, while still shud- 


dering from the habit of fearing him, and 


ven. 


yet she loved him with that fraternal and 
pious love which is inspired by the sight 
It seemed to 
her that ia the midst of the communion 


of powerful misfortune. 


of the Bohemian brothers, it was to her 
that he addressed himself; that he gently 
reproached her for her mistrust and her 
fear, and that he dr 
by a magnetic look which it was impossi- 


ew her towards him 
ble to resist. Fascinated, transported out 
of herself, she rose, and rushed towards 
him with open arms, her knees bending 
Albert let fall his vielin, 
which gave out a plaintive seund as it 


om Dein 
beneath her. 


fell, aad received the young girl in his 
arms, with a ery of surprise and traa- 
port. It was be whom Cousuelo listened 
to and looked upon, when dreaming ot 
the rebellious angel; it was his figure, 
every way similar to the image she had 
formed, which had attracted and subdued 
her; it was against “hig. e@m@® that she 
had pressed her own, saying ™@ a smother- 
‘* Thine ! angel of sox- 
row ; thine and God's forever.” 

Hardly had Albert’s trembling lips 
breathed upon her’s, when she felt a mer- 


ed voice : thine ! 


tal coldness and piercing pains freeze and 
Sud- 


heg illusion, she 


burn by turns her breast and brain. 
denly snatched from 
experienced so violent a shock in her 
whole being, that she believed herself 
about to die; and tearing herself from 
the Count’s arms, she fell against the 





; 


bled terrible noise. 


Seeing herself covered with these human 


upon her with a 


remains, aud looking upon Albert, whom 
she had pressed in her arms and made in 
some sort master of her soul and her lib- 
erty in a moment of frenzied exaltation, 
she experienced so horrible a terror and 
anguish, that she hid her face in her dis- 
hair, with 


ordered erying out 


** Away from here! Far from here! In 


the name of God, air, daylight! O my 

God! deliver me from this sepulchre, and 

restore me to the light of the sun! ’ 
Albert, seeing her grow pale and delir- 


ious, rushed towards her and wished to 


take her in his arms and carry her out of 


the grotto. But in her fright, she did 
not comprehend him ; and rising strong- 
ly, she began to fly recklessly towards 
the bottom of the cavern, taking no note 
of the obstacles, of the sinuous arms of 
the fountain which crossed before her, 
which in many places presented great 
dangers. ae In the name of God! ”’ ened 


Albert, 


There is death under your feet! wait for 


‘not that way ! stop, stop. 


—: 
But his cries only increased Consuelo’s 


fear. Twice she passed the stream, leap- 
ing with the lightness of a doe, and yet 


At last, 


in a dark place, planted with cypress, she 


without knowing what she did. 


stumbled upon a raised mound and fell, 
her hands 
freshly stirred earth. 


forward, upon the fine and 


This shock changed the disposition of 
her nerves. A sort of stupor succeeded 
her terror. Suffocated, panting, and un- 


derstanding nothing of what she had 
allowed the Count to 


He had rushed 


quickly after her and had retained pres- 


experience d, she 


approach and rejoin her. 


ence of mind enough to seize hastily, in 
passing, one of the torches planted on 
the rocks, in order that he might at least 
light her steps amidst the windings of the 
stream, if he did not succeed in overtak- 
ing her before she reached a place which 
he knew to be deep, and towards which 
she was hurrying. ‘Terrified, overpower- 
ed by such sudden and contrary emotions, 
the poor young man dared neither speak 
to her nor raise her. She was seated 
upon the heap of earth which had made 
her stumble, and dared as little to address 
him. Confused, with her eyes cast down, 
she looked mechanically upon the soil 
where she was. Suddenly she perceived 
that the eminence had the form and di- 
mensions of a grave, and that she was in 
fact seated upon a trench recently filled 
up, covered with dried flowers and branch- 
es of cypress hardly withered. She rose 
precipitately and in a fresh attack of ter- 
ror, which she could not conquer, eried 
out: *O Albert! 


here?” 


whom have you buried 


bones of the altar, a part of which crum- | 
'most dear to me in 


sobs : 
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ey 


‘*T have here interred that which was!even a word of his love. The sadness 


the world 


knowing you,” replied Albert, displaying 


the most sorrowful emotion. “If it be a 


sacrilege, as | committed it in a day of 


delirium and with the intention of fulfill- 
ing a sacred duty, God will forgive me. 
[ will tell you bye and bye what soul 
inhabited the body which reposes here. 
Now you are too much agitated and have 
need of the fresh air. Come, Consuelo, 
let us leave this place where in one in- 
stant you have made me the most happy 


|} and the most miserable of men.”* 


“O! yes,” ered she, * Jet us go 


hence ! 
from the earth; but I feel myself dying, 
and my reason abandons me.*’ 

They went out together, without say- 
ing another word. Albert walked in 
front, stopping and lowering his torch at 
every stone, that his companion might see 
and avoid it. When he was about to 
open the door of the cell, a remembrance 
far removed in appearance from the frame 
of mind in which she was, but connected 
with it by an artistic association, was 
awakened in Consuelo. 

** Albert,’’ said she, “* you have forgot- 
ten your violin pear the fountain. I can- 
not consent that that admirable instrument 
which has awakened in me emotions 
unknown before, should be abandoned to 
certain destruction in that damp spot.”’ 

Albert made a motion which indicated 
the little thenceforth 


value he should 


before | 


I know not what vapors exhale 


which she saw in his features and the 
languor of his faltering steps, sufficiently 
announced that he had not coneeived any 
audacious hope either for the present or 
She felt obliged by such a 
great delicacy of heart, and promised her- 


the future. 


self that she would soften by the kindest 
| words, the sort of leave they were about 
to take of each other on quitting the 
| grotto. 

But the remembrance of Zdenko, like 
a vengeful shade, was to follow her even 


to the end and accuse Albert in spite of 
herself. On approaching the door, her 
eyes fell upon an inscription in Bohemian, 
of which she easily understood all the 
words, excepting one, since she knew 
them by heart. A hand, whieh could 
only have been Zdenko’s, had traced with 
ehalk upon the black and deep door: 
thee.” 


was unintelligible to 





** May he who has been wronged 
The other word 
Consuelo, and this cireumstance eaused 
Albert returned, 
shut up his violin, without her having 


her intense anxiety. 


either the courage or the thought to help 
him as she had promised. She again 
felt all the impatience she had before 
As he 


was turning the key with difficulty in the 


experienced to leave the grotto. 


rusted lock, she could not help putting 
her finger upon the mysterious word and 


looking at her host with an air of inter- 


attach to any thing which was not Con- 


suelo. But she insisted: ‘‘ It has caused 


me great pain,’’ said she to him, “* and 


yet—”’ 

“If it has only caused you pain, let it 
be destroyed,’ replied he with bitterness ; 
‘“‘T do not wish to touch it again in all 
my life. Ah! I long for its annihila- 
tion.”’ 

** | should lie if I said that,"’ 


Consuelo, restored to a sentiment of re- 


returned 


spect for the Count’s musical genius. 


‘*'The emotion exceeded my strength, 
that is all; and the rapture was changed 
into agony. Go and seek it, my friend ; 
| wish myself to replace it in its case, 
while waiting until | have courage enough 
to take it thence to restore to your hands 
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and again listen to it. 


Consuelo was affected by the look of 


thanks which the Count addressed to her | 


on receiving this hope. He re-entered 
the grotto to obey her; and remaining 


alone some instants, she reproached her- 


self for her fuolish terror and her fright- | 


ful suspicions. ‘Trembling and blusbing 
she remembered that feverish movement 
which had thrown her into his arms ; ‘but 
she could not help admiring the modest 
respect and the chaste timidity of a man 
who adored her and who did net dare 


profit by such a circumstancé*’{o uéter 


rogation. 

‘* That signifies,’’ replied Albert, with 
a kind of calmness, ‘*‘ May the misunder- 
stood angel, the friend of the unhappy, 
he of whom we spoke just now, Con- 


suelo — ”’ 
‘“ Yes, Satan; I know that; and the 
rest?’ 


, 


‘* May Satan, I say, pardon you!’ 
** Pardon what! *’ returned she, becom- 
ing pale. 

‘*If sorrow need pardon,” replied the 
Count with melancholy serenity, “ I have 
a long prayer to make.” 

They entered the gallery and did not 
break their silence until they had reached 
the Cave of the Monk. 
light of outward day fell with its bluish 


But when the 


reflections through the foliage upon the 
Count's face, Consuelo saw two streams 
of silent tears flowing gently down his 
cheeks. She was affected; and yet, 
when he approached with a timid air to 
carry her to the entrance, she preferred 
wetting her feet in the brackish water, 
rather than permit him to raise her in his 
arms. She alleged as a pretext the state 
of fatigue and depression in which she 
saw he was, and had already put her del- 
|jeate shoe into the basin, when Albert 
said, extinguishing his torch: ‘ Farewell, 
then, Consuelo! I see by your aversion 


to me that I must again enter everlasting 
night, and like a spectre, evoked by you 











instant, return to my tomb, after 


fer an 

having succeeded only in terrifying you.”’ 
‘* No, your life belongs to me! ”’ eried 

Consuelo, turning and stopping him: 


** you made me an oath not to re-enter 
that cavern without me, and you have no 
right to take it back.’’ 

‘* And why do you wish to impose the 
burden of life upon the phantom of a 
man | 
a mortal, and he who is not loved is alone 
every where and among ail.”’ 

‘* Albert, Albert ! 
Come, out. It 
that in the full light of day, I shall at 


you rend my heart. 


carry me seems to me 


last see clearly into my own destiny.”’ 


To be Continued, 
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The True Grandeur of Nations 





an Ora- 


tion delivered before the Authorities of 


the City of Boston, July 4, 1845. By 
Cuartes Sumner. Boston: J. H. 
Eastburn, City Printer. 1845. pp. 104. 


Remarks upon aa Oration deliwered befor: 
the Authorities of the City of Boston, 
July 4, 1845. By A Cirrzen or Bos- 
Ton. Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. P. 
Nichols. 1845. pp. 31. 


It was our misfortune as well as that of 


our readers, that our columns were silent 
upon Mr. Sumner’s Oration at the time it 
was published. Toa friendly hand that 
us under such 


the 
noticing it, but an indisposition by which 


has more than once laid 


obligations, was assigned duty of 


the cause of letters and other interests of 


higher moment are large losers, disap- 


pointed us. Meanwhile other subjects 
engaged ourselves until it seemed almost 
too late to take this one up. 

We are, however, not altogether sorry 
that what we have to say has been post- 
The 


statistics 


poned to the present time “* Ora- 


tion,”* with its impregnable 
and generous and eloquent spirit, has been 
spread over the land; the erities, big and 
little, have said their say about it; its 
principles, which to all truly liberal and 
enlightened minds need no commendation, 
have been diseussed in many places, and 
we may fairly hope for a partial and can- 
did hearing fur some most important con- 
clusions, which the advocates of Peace 
For this 


the 


do not generally, arrive at. 
return our thanks to 
‘* Remarks,”’ 


our 


we 
of the 
fallen 


reason 
writer which have 
but lately 
giving occasion to this notice. 

About 


Their author is, we are informed, 


under eye, for 


these ‘‘ Remarks”? a word or 
two. 
an ardent votary of that kind of military 
glory which is earned in the streets and 
public squares on holidays ; whose splen- 
dor a rabble of dirty boys and /oafers 
always attest, and whose triumphs the 
daily papers never fail to bray through 


their columns. 


The solitary is but the shadow of 
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The age of chivalry, somebody has 





said, is gone; but the author of this say- 
ing never saw an American militia train- 


We do 


easy performance as sometimes happens 


ing, not mean such a free and 
in the country, where ramrods or even 
good cornstalks arm the jolly warriors, 
but the 
takes place in Broadway or Washington 
Street. On some summer day when the 
thermometer is at and all 
peaceful things seek the friendly shade, 


exhibition which oevasionally 


its utmost, 
you shall hear at a distance, bursts of mu- 
sie so loud and defiant that you might 
faney it to announce the approach of some 
great general or of the ‘* thick embattled 
squadrons bright’ of that gallant Briga- 
the Jadies all 


dier whom the gods and 


admire. On they come; the motley van- 
guard crowding the whole street, more 
happy, if not as handsome, as the heroes 
that follow ; then the band, about midway 
in point of numbers, between the mob and 
the so/dters ; the captain follows, a grave, 
nay, a solemn spectacle,— sweating under 
his heavy cap and thick padded coat, tight 
buttoned to his chin, but stil] more under 
the immensity of the oecasion and of his 
own high duties; then come the rank and 
file, some twenty or more, mostly youths 


of the age which Carlyle says should be 


kept safe in barrels, fortified all over, | 


from canteen to bayonet, sweltering and 
ready to faint with heat, yet valorously 
holding themselves upright for the glory 
of their country and a champagne supper. 
We at them 
closely to discover that, notwithstanding 


do not need to look very 
appearances, they are by no means vora- 
that 
emblem is not that old symbol of military 


cious as fire-eaters, and their true 
ferocity, the tiger, but some more sober 
and peace al animal. They may have 
skiJl and spirit enough for the conflicts 
that are carried on across merchants’ coun- 
ters and in lawyers’ offices, but little taste 
and less knack for those of bloody fields. 
To this comparatively harmless order of 
martial spirits, our ‘‘ Citizen of Boston ” 
belongs. He is a military man himself. 
* A train band Captain eke was he 
Of credit and renown.” 

No wonder then that a proposal to abol- 
ish war should call him to the field, or 
that the 
seem to threaten his own occupation and 


Where then would be the train- 


idea of disarming the nations 
honors. 
ing days and muster days, who would be 
‘* Captain, or Colorel, or Knight in arms,”’ 
what would become of all that pomp and 
pride which is of such untold service to| 
Patience, O fiery-souled | 
The times | 


the country? 
and sanguinary “‘ Citizen!’ 











shall mock the living sun with no deadty 
‘and lying splendor; when music, that 
‘might thrill the angels of Heaven, shall 
be the prelude to grander deeds than the 
fieree, hot struggle of embruted rage ; 
when the flower of the nations, the very 
pride of Humanity, adorned with all the 
magnificence of the earth, shall be poured 
‘forth, host upon host, to conquer nature, 
to array the world in beauty, to make it 
blooming and fruitful as the Garden of 
God, the fit abode of a race of his loving 
and beloved children. 

It must be admitted that petty and even 
contemptible as the spirit of these «* Re- 
‘marks’? seems when contrasted with die 
broad and humane enthusiasm of the pro- 
duction they attack, they contain some 


rather smart things among many foolish 
ones. The writer hits with a sort of petti- 
fogging dexterity upon some imperfeet 
points which weaken the Oration, and ex- 
cite in us a lively regret that its social and 
politica] philosophy is not as complete as 
its moral tone is elevated and noble. Of 
shall speak m 
the course of our remarks, as well as of 
others, which we believe have not yet 


some of these defect: vu 


been noticed. 

We do not admit that Mr. Sumner 
spoke out of place, or that he insulted his 
audience, and we are happy to see by the 
resolve of the Board of Aldermen that 
‘the Boston ‘“ authorities’* had no idea 
'that they had sustained any serious af 
front. Butthey are only ignorant civil- 
ians, and have not the exquisite high 
sense of honer which military men culti- 
vate. 

Looking upon the Fourth of July with 
reverence and gratitude because it is 
the birth-day of our country, because it 
is connected imperishably with the mem- 
ory of our Fathers, but more than all be- 
cause we believe it to mark an important 
and happy epoch in the life of Humanity, 
we cannot conceive that any sincere plea 
for progress could on that day be inappro- 
priate, or even that Americans should 
tolerate any thing else. We thank Mr. 
Sumner, though he needs no thanks of 
ours, for having thus done justice to the 
occasion and to his own reputation, and 
for having pointed us forward to-what is 


still to be done, instead of oceupying 


| himself. according to the fashien, with 


empty praises of what was long ago ac- 
complished. 

Mr. Sumner treats his subject under 
the following heads. First, definition of 
war; second, its character and origin ; 
third, its consequences and effects ; fourth, 
its inefficiency in gaining its end; fifth, 


come when there shall be embattled fields} influences and prejudices in favor of war, 


for other purposes than for human bateh- 
ery, with other trophies than mangled 
corpses and whitened bones; when gor- | 


| geous banners and gold and flashing steel 


the belief in its necessity, the practice of 
the nations, the influence derived from 
the Christian Church, the point of honor, 
selfish and exaggerated love of country ; 
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sixth, the immense cost of war and its 
preparations ; seventh, the use of the 
standing army of the United States, its 
navy, its fortifications, and its militia ; 
eighth, falseness of the idea that in peace 
we must prepare for war; ninth, review 
of the whole subject, nature of true na- 
tional greatness. 

The facts and arguments, of which we 
have above given the skeleton, are pre- 
sented with great vigor and clearness. 
We do not recollect that we have ever 
seen them stated in so powerful and im- 
pressive a manner. The argument from 
Christianity and the example of the early 
church is urged with peculiar force, and 
we might suppose would have an irresis- 


tible weight with all those who profess | 


to be Christians, had we not learned that 


habit, personal interest, prejudice, and 


intellectual indolence are ten-fold proof 


against the plainest deductions from the 
most evident principles. 

We presume however that there can 
be little difference of opinion as to war 
considered in the abstract. All parties 
will admit that it is one of the extremest 
evils that can afflict the earth. Even the 
‘* Citizen of Boston”’ says as much, and 
we have heard others who had nobly and 
indisputably earned their right to be called 
‘‘ military men,’’ speak of it with the 


] 


most sincere horror. So far all are 


agreed. But now arises one of the most 
difficult questions, upon which, as well as 
upon other similar questions, there are 
twe great parties. First, the Reformers, 
among whom Mr. Sumner, by his learn- 
ing and talents, now assumes an eminent 
rank, who declare that the whole military 
establishment of the world ought to be 
abolished at once, 


except perhaps so 


much as may be absolutely needful for 
the purposes of National Police, the sup- 
pression of pirates, and so forth. All 
disputes between nations should be set- 
tled by a permanent Congress and Nation- 
al High Court, by Arbitration or by Me- 
diation. The other party are our old and 
well known friends, the Conservatives, in 
this case perhaps not so numerous as 
usual, who stoutly maintain that at least 
the preparations for war are necessary, and 
that the Peace Society is a body of im- 


practicable theorists, well meaning enthu- 


siasts, but not very wise in the affairs of 


this world. They tell us that in the pre- 
sent stage of national relations such a 
change, even though dictated by every 
motive of abstract right, is out of the 
question Disband 


your armies, tear 


down your forts and turn your ships of 


war into merchantmen, and what will 
protect you from aggression, what will 
keep weak states from becoming the prey 


t Besides, on what can 


of the strong 
your Congress of Nations depend for the 


enforcement of its decrees, if there is no 
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ultimate appeal to force’ How too will 
you get your Congress instituted? When 


| 
| 
| 


been resorted to at once. This results in 
a great degree, from the growing con- 


England has no China or India to prey| sciousness of human brotherhood, and 


upon, and Russia no Poland ; when the 
great powers have got possesion of all 


the earth, they will perhaps think about | 


such a measure, but while their lust of 


dominion is unsated you might as well 
talk to the wind. 

These we believe are the main argu- 
ments of those who oppose the Peace 
movement. ‘To them Mr. Sumner re- 
plies, ‘‘ The true reliance of a people is 
not on brute foree, but on moral power, 
which is infinitely stronger and cannot be 
appealed to in vain, so that the appeal be 


alloyed by no resort to aught baser. A 


cause committed sitmaply to the Rieur) 


shall never be conquered ; Justice is the 
surest of all things, but with armies and 
battles nothing is sure except misery and 
evil.’” To this the answer is, “ Your 
theory is fine ; we wish it were practica- 
ble. It may doa thousand years hence, 
but now the world is not good enough.”’ 
Now we are constrained to believe that 
in this contreversy, as in most of those 
which take place between the same par- 
ties, neither side is exclusively in the 
right. The 


with their abstract truths, their solid col- 


Reformers are invincible 
umns of figures, and above all, the Spirit 
of the Age is on their side; but on the 
other hand the Conservatives demand cer- 
tain conditions of which they see no sat- 


isfactory guarantee. They wish to have 


the feeling that war is a hideous sin in 
the sight of God, but far more from the 
omnipotence of Mammon. This is the 
Divinity that now shapes the ends of 
human affairs, that governs cabinets, and 
controls kings. 

Governments may still be necessary 
parts of the general ceremonial, but their 
power is faust becoming subordinate. The 
true government is thatef the Market and 
Exchange, the real potentates are bankers 
and merchants. The time too, is swiftly 
approaching, when this new power will 
more completely and evidently manifest 
its supremacy; when from some imperial 
Rothschild or Baring, sighing like the 
victorious Alexander for a new world to 
subjugate, down to the simple owner of a 


village or a manufactory, where some 


thousands of starving creatures daily sell 
their pitiful lives, the great feudal empire 
of Money will be fully organized, and at 
the meridian of its career. God grant 
that we may be enabled to use the means 
of averting a crisis so fatal to the best 
interests of* Humanity ! 

But while trade and stock-jobbing in- 
stinctively oppose their powerful influence 
to war, they are far from sufficient to 


,create what Mr. Sumner myst regard as 


| tions. 


positive assurance that the nations can be | 


disarmed with safety, before they will 
assent to it. They must know how in 
the present state of the world, we can, 
without armies and navies, maintain uni- 
versal security, and preserve what Man- 
kind, at great cost, have gained. Could 
the advocates of peace propose any prac- 


ticable method of putting war forever 


opponents would not long resist. But 


while they go no farther than to show 


its horrors and absurdities, and to suggest 


the way in which it may in the majority 


its possibility or even necessity yet re- 
mains, their progress must be slow, The 
universal disbanding of armies and cessa- 


tion of military works, is a consequence, 


the first condition for disarming the na- 
This is their Union, and the es- 
tablishment of a common head of seme 
kind, with power to compel obedience, a 


thing perhaps not impossible even while 


the present elemental form and structure 
of society remain; but so difficult, and 
requiring so great a length of time for. its 
consummation, that were there no bright- 
er and nearer hope, we should, fear that 


|the aspirations, the yearnings, the sub- 


lime thoughts, that move the Age and 
. . “ea, 
out of the question, we imagine their 


called Non-Resistance. 


of cases be avoided, while in the minority | down as a fundamental principle, that the 


| 
j 
| 





show that a great crisis is at hand, were 
but dreams and illusions. 

We do not understand the advocates of 
Peace as 


teaching what is commonly 


They do not lay 


employment of force among memis a moral 
wrong in all cases. Thus Mr. Sumner 
expressly says, that it may be used * un- 
der the sanction of Justice in the conserva- 


but hardly a preliminary of the establish- | tion of the Laws and of domestic quiet.’’ 


ment of universal Peace, and unless some 
means are discovered and 


applied, by 


which this can be done upon a more se- 


. | 
cure and permanent basis than ordinary 


national alliances, the earth will long | 


continue to grieve under the tread of 


warlike armies and the weight of fortifi- 
catlons. 

Undoubtedly the whole tendency of the 
world's policy, is to settle national differ- 
arbitration and 


ences by negotiation, 


where formerly the sword would have 


| demns it. 


| 
j 


Justice having given her decision, force 
may, if necessary, be called in to execute 
it. Thus, nations have perfect right 
under the strictest construction of moral 
principles, forcibly to suppress the slave 
trade, since Justice most obviously con- 
So too, we do not see why ac- 
cording to this view, a Congress of Nations 
might not legitimately enforce its deter- 
minations by military power, if they were 
not otherwise respected. 


Here, as in the 
case of the State restraining the indivi- 
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dual within the bounds of good order, a 
higher authority acts on nations after care- 
ful and impartial consideration, with a view 
to exact justice and the general rood. 
This is entirely a different thing from 
war, in which equal parties contend for the 
advantage. The one is like the quarrel 
of children where chance and superier 


strength determine the victory, the other 
like the calm and resolute exercise of 
paternal authority. As a State has a 
right to control its members, so a Con- 


gress or Union of States could rightfully 
control individual nations, and pteserve 
order among them. 

It is true that Mr. Sumner, in the argu- 
ment from the power of sympathy and from 
the Christian law of Love, lays down his 
and unqualified a 


premises in so broad 


manner, that a strict logic must lead him to 


deny the absolute rightfulness, not only of 


physical force but of constraint of any kind, 
—aua true principle, though entirely false 
when applied to the present Social Order. 
We know no method of reasoning by which 
the Oration (pp. 67—73) can be reconciled 
with the usual compulsory processes of ci- 
vil government. 


Mr. 


concile things so entirely opposite, but 


We presume, also, that 


Sumner would not attempt to re- 


would abandon his high theoretic ground 


for the more common argument of ‘* Ne- 
cessity ;’"’ though he does not admit that 
argument in defence of war. He has 


here got into a dilemma which we regard 
as a serious defect in the Oration. 

But the vital defect of 
ilar 


this and sium- 


treatises is, that they do not go 


profoundly into the subject. They do 
not lay bare the efficient cause of war, 
of course, still less the for 


means its 


removal. ‘Their tone and spirit are of 
the highest character, but for want of a 
sufficient understanding of human history 
and the laws of human society, they fail 
to the breadth 


Not perceiving that war results 


grasp matter in its and 
depth. 
from Universal Hostility of Interests and 
Social Discord, and that its real abolition 
from the the 


Peace movement labor to 


can result only opposite, 


leaders of the 
produce a superficial change which will 
still leave Humanity toiling in the wilder- 
nese. Those grand ideas, universal 
Peace and the Unity of the Nations have 
entered their hearts and fired their imagi- 
nations indeed, but have failed wholly so 
to seize upon their minds as to produce 
creative effects. 


any Accordingly, like 


temperance lecturers who convert men 
from gin and brandy, only that they may re- 
sort to opium, they merely aim to remove 
the more brutal and external collision, but 
leave the battle to be fought by the craft 
of diplomatists and the intrigues of politi- 
cians. ‘To ourselves, this seems a most 
unsatisfactory and incomplete object.— 


We yield to no man in zeal for the estab- 





lishment of indestructible peace all over | 


the earth, but it must be perfect, integral, 


real peace, or it cannot excite our entha- 
siasm. For neighbors to cease fighting 
every day, and to burn their clubs is 
something, but if instead of it they cheat 
trade, take 
each others necessities and keep their 
bolted 


ideas of good neighborhood are by no 


each other in advantage of 


houses against each other, 


our 
means answered. We wish to see their 
hearts expanded as well as their hands 
tamed, and their made 


that 


mmileresls 
be 
them whatever, and each shall naturally 
the 


one, so 


there ean no conflict between 


and constantly seek other's good 
while he seeks his own. 

It is not that our friends whom we now 
in all humility, but with all earnestness, 
presume to criticise, lack any thing of that 
soul-filling ardor in the cause of Human- 
itv which at this time is the noblest inspi- 
ration communicated to men, but because 
they fail to carry the idea of peace to its 
regitimate consequences, because they re- 
main in its outermost form, as it were, that 
we cannot add ourselves, in every sense, 
to their ranks. To our minds the case is 
briefly thus: Real Peace requires Unity 
of Interests among Nations; but it is im- 
possible for nations to be organized into 
One on this basis, until they are them- 
that 


of the 


selves organized upon it, is, un- 


til it is the foundation separate 


communities or townships of which they 
We do not 


how a man of ordinary viger and logical 


are composed. understand 
sequency of thought can reflect upon the 
nature and conditions of peace without be- 
ing led by irresistible necessity to see 
that the preliminary to it is the introduc- 
tion of its principles into the primary er- 
ganization of society; in other words, 


that must be radical 


the Peace Reform 
and thorough Social Reform. 

Mr. Sumner, in that part of the Ora- 
(pp. 67—73) 


which we trust is with him more than a 


tion before spoken of, 
flight of imagination or a mere burst of 
feeling, lays down that divine law which 
should be supreme in seciety, though he 
admits that it 
put in foree in the present so- 


We 


elsewhere substantially 


eannot be 


cial order; in which we agree. 


mean the law of Love, the only law, 


whose action can produce peace and har- 
mony. But, what does this law demand? 
No military establishments doubtless, but 
also no gaols, no police, no penal statutes, 
no labor from either physical or moral com- 
puision. ‘These conditions may seem dif- 
ficult, but they can be fulfilled. 

We have seen, though in a manner so 
brief as to be entirely inadequate to the 
snbject, that the establishment of peace, 
requires the law of Love to govern socie- 


ty ; we have also seen what are some of 


the cunditions of that law. 


/most of our power. 


It then becomes a matter of unspeaka- 
ble interest to know how these conditions 
can be realized, and society, in its greatest 
and least forms, organized aecording to 
that law. Wecan conceive of no ques- 
tien which, to a philanthropist in the true 
sense of that much abused word, can 
have so immediate and momentous a sig- 
nificance. This question, the doctrine of 
Association professes to answer in the 
fullest and most explicit manner) ht 
promises a state of society in which At- 
tractive Industry and Moral Harmony 
will realize al) that the Christian idea of 
human relations can possibly demand. 
It affirms, and that not on hypothesis or 
from fanciful theorising, but from scien- 
tific proofs and the most exact and care- 
ful investigations, that, by an experiment 
in which, with judicious management, 
there need be no risk whatever, and 
which at any rate will require no greater 
outlay of money than an ordinary cotton 
factory, it can convince the world of its 
own truth, past all denial. It says, ‘* Let 
the social order for which God destined 
Man, and to which he adapted the im- 
pulses and affections of his nature, once 
be seen in action, and all men, beholding 
those divinely paternal blessings whiich 
Providence has attached to that Order, in 
the freedom, justice, and material splen- 
dor of which are symbolized his own 
Love and Wisdom, will be led to conform 
themselves and their societies to its model, 
and to seek, in the adaptation of all insti- 
tutions to perfect Love and exact Trath, 
for goods which they had not before 
thought possible on earth.’’ 

This is a claim which, made as it is, 
men who have the good of Humanity at 
heart cannot wisely overlook, and we 
solemnly appeal to the advocates of Peace 
in the name of Peace herself, to do it 
justice. They, least of all men, can dis 
miss it without examination, as only. vis- 
ionary and impracticable. Aside from 
the peculiar interest it must have for 
them as a plan for the speedy and com- 
plete establishment of universal peace, 
the sacred motto which it wears upon its 
front, ‘*‘ For all Humanity,’ ought to 
ensure it no stranger's reception at their 
hands. 

But we ask also that it may receive the 
most just and searching scrutiny. We 
desire nothing for it so much as that it 
should be candidly but thoroughly exam- 
ined. We wish in its behalf for no effort 
of imagination or act of credulity, but 
for the unprejudiced exercise of reason, 
not on detached or unessential points, but 
on the whole. We court, nay we urge 
almost as a sacred duty, a complete, un+ 
biassed, patient investigation of the doc- 
trines which we count it our highest 
glory and privilege to serve to the ut- 
Especially do we 





; 
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urge it upon our friends who have devoted 
themselves to the Peace movement, be- 
cause their minds are already expanded 
by great hopes, and prepared for a studious 
and manly ‘* contemplation of things that 
are not temporary or local in their char- 
acter, but which belong to all ages and 
all countries; which are as lofty as Truth, 
as universal as Humanity.’”’ 

If we have criticised the Peace move- 


ment with frankness, we cannot be 


thought to have done so in a spirit of 


fault-finding. We have remarked on its 
imperfections because our reverence for 
the thought which is in the inmost bosom 
of its advocates, would let us do no less, 
and because we would fain see them 
laboring for the realization of that idea 
in what we cannot but regard as a better 
and surer way. But we are far from 
blind to the great good they have done, 
or to the elevating tendency of the cause 
There 


the many partial reforms which now oc- 


they are engaged in. 


cupy the hearts and hands of so many 
noble men that is so catholic in Its nature, 
or has been prosecuted in so happy a 
spirit as this. ‘There is none too, as far 
as we know, which so enlarges and opens 
the minds of its advocates. They seem 
to enfold the whole earth in their embrace 
and to feel the truth of Universal Unity, 
though they may never have heard the 
Whether 


our way or in their own, God bless them! 


words. they seek their end in 
They bear a seed which cannot be scatter- 
ed in vain. 

We had marked several things in the 
minor faults, errors 


in philosophy, misunderstanding of the 


Oration for criticism ; 


human passions, but our room is exhaust- 
ed. Nor indeed are we in the mood tor 
any thing like that. With the great 
Destinv of Humanity standing like an 
angel before us, and the vision of a per- 
fect, beautiful, regenerate earth in our 
soul, we have no disposition but to echo 
to our readers the lofty and prophetic 
words of Mr Sumner. 

‘¢To this great work let us summon 
you. That Future which filled the lofty 
visions of the sages and bards of Greece 
and Rome, which was foretold by the 
prophets and heralded by the Evangelists, 


when man in Happy Isles, or in a new 


Paradise, shall confess the loveliness of 
Peace, may be secured by your care, if 


not for yourselves, at least for your child- 
ren. Believe that you can do it, and you 
ean do it. The true golden age is before 


you, not behind you. If man has been 


driven once from Paradise, while an an- 
gel with a flaming sword forbade his re- 
turn, there is another Paradise, even on 
earth, which he may form for himself, by 
the cultivation of the 
life, where the confusion of tongues shall 


be dissolved in the union of hearts, where 


is no one of 


kindly virtues of 
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there shall be a perpetual jocund spring, 
and sweet strains borne on the ‘ odorifer- 
ous wings of gentle gales,’ more pleasant 
than the vale of Tempe, richer than the 
garden of the Hesperides, with no dragon 


to guard its golden fruit.”’ 


a Seguel to Coleridge’ s Christa- 
hel; with other Poems. By Martin 
Farquaar Tupper, Esq. M. A., 
author of ** Proverbial Philosophy,” 
etc. Boston: Published by Saxton & 
Kelt, 133 W ashington St. pp. 216. 


Geraldine 


Mr. Tupper in his preface makes be- 
coming apology for ‘* taking up the pen 
where Coleridge has laid it down, and 
that in the wildest and most original of his 
poems.”’ Sympathies go always with the 
knight who starts upon the boldest enter- 
prize, provided he be in other respects a 
sensible and sober man, which the author 
of the ** Proverbial Philosophy ** certaia- 
ly is. His suecess in this case has been 
equal to his courage, equal to his genius, 
but only miracle could have made it equal 
to the demand of the readers of Coleridge 
and ** Christabel.’’ 

So much might have been said before- 


hand. 


do it; he loved the poem ; 


But Mr. Tupper was attracted to 
the mystical, 
romantic fragment chimed with something 
of a similar vein in himself, and he could 
His task 


was two-fold ; first, torestore the wanting 


not help trying to complete it. 


parts of the story, to carry out the first 
design of the half-finished statue; and 
secondly, to do it in the spirit, and in the 
style, and with the masterly finish of the 
original, so that the parts might not only 
fit, but harmouize and show one life. 

In the first point he has, perhaps, suc- 
ceeded. ‘That is, he has made out a con- 
sistent story, such as satisfies and solves 
the hints which so excite and disappoint 
our curiosity in the two first parts of 
‘Christabel.’”” And yet we feel as if 
that mystery should not have been solved ; 
as if the bare idea of definiteness suggest- 
ed a discrepancy with the mood in which 
the poem was conceived, and was the 
very thing which frightened awav the 
airy phantom and cheated Coleridge of 
the conclusion. If so, still we should ae 
cord to our proverbial philosopher, (be- 
sides the just claims of his own poetic 
feeling, invention and expression in the 
work,) the merit of a happy critical ana- 
lysis of the vision. 
the main question 


Has he 


wrought from the same spirit, under the 


And now comes 


has he written like Coleridge? 


same mood, in the same element, through 
the same habits, and with the same 
artistic conscience brooding over him? 
No. Nor was it ‘} 


possible. ‘The new 


poem abounds in very vivid spectacle, 


tinged with a wild romantic hue, described 
in bold, impressive and quaint terms, and | Till on the burnt grass dimly is seen 








sung to something of the same tune, 
though now and then it seems to weary 
of itself and the measure is changed. 
But it has not the brevity, the subtlety, 
the ‘‘ more meant than expressed ’’ tone, 
the purely visionary consciousness and 
deadness to every fact of our waking 
hours, which we remark in Coleridge’s 
poem. It wants that subjective mysteri- 
ousness; it describes mysterious events, 
but not that derth of mystery in the mind, 
which is the true material of the wildly 
poetic. In Coleridge it is full as mueh the 
light fou see them by, as it is the forms 
themselves, which makes them impress 
you. Of this we have occasional glim- 
merings in ** Geraldine,’’ but not sustain- 
ed ; the garish day breaks in and spoils it. 

Then as to the versification. The 
melody is happily imitated; he seems to 
have caught it before he begun, and to have 
been moved by that, perhaps, to begin it. 
But we said it changed ; and it is precise- 
ly there that all resemblance with the 
style of Coleridge ceases, and the poem 
rambles on in a half sentimental, half re- 
flective style, which would suit Leigh 
Hunt's ** Rimini,’’ or Byron's ‘* Para- 
sina’ better. 

All this is no more than might have been 
predicted, with great certainty, of the best 
attempt. Weare far from denying that 
it is avery powerful poem, considered as 
Martin Farquhar Tupper's ; but Coleridge, 
though he may have prompted, never 
inspired it. The tale, we said, is con- 
sistent, and sufficiently marvellous; and 
though we complained of its too rude 
clearing up of mystery, yet it must be 
owned it does resolve it into the most 
mysterious of famihar facts, namely a 
‘* horrid snake!’’ and thereby hangs a 


tale! ‘The seeret spell is jealousy; the 


jealous one is Geraldine, the poor bird 


fascinated, Christabel ; and the termina- 
tion—that waving line of beauty which 
makes one shudder. We quote the trans- 
formation, for that is the main point, and 
perhaps the best piece of deseription in 
the book 

*“* Her mouth grows wide, and her face falls in, 
And her beautiful brow becomes flat and thin, 
And sulphurous flashes blear and singe 

Chat sweetest of eyes with its delicate fringe, 
Till, all its loveliness blasted and dead, 

Che eye of a snake blinks deep in her head ; 
For raven locks flowing loose and long 
Bristles a red mane, stiff and strong, 

And sea-green scales are beginning to speck 
Her shrunken breasts, and lengthening neck - 
Che white round arms are sunk in her sides,— 


As when in chrysalis canoe 


| A May-fly down the river glides, 


Struggliug for life and liberty too,— 
Her body convulsively twists and twirls, 
This way and that it bows and curls, 
And now her soft limbs melt into one 


Strangely and horribly tapering down, 





A serpent monster, scaly and green,— 


” 


Horror ! — can this be Geraldine ? 
Horrible surely is this fully developed 
monstrosity, but less so than the mere 
where the 


intimation of it in Coleridge, 


jealous beauty is about to lie down to 
sleep with the innocent Christabel, (and 
here is just the difference of the two 
poems ;) 
“ Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 
And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 
Then drawing in her breath aloud, 
Like one that shudder’d, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast: 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 
Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold ! 
A sight to dream of, not to tell! 
O shield her! 
We 


examine fairly 


her bosom and half her side — 


shield sweet Christabel!” 


allowed ourselves 


the * 


have not room 


to other poems.”’ 
Suffice 1 to say that, covering a great 
of they 


elevated in 


variety moods and topics, are 


thought, tender in feeling, 


rich in imagery, and have a fine charm of 


expression. Many are of a philosophival 
An Inquiry 


‘* The 


two rows 


cast, as these titles witness 
concerning the Souls of Brutes :”’ 
Stammerer’s Complaint ;’’ and 


of ** Contrasted Sonnets,’’ as ** Ancient,”’ 


** Modern :’’ ‘* Nature,”’ ‘* Art:”? &c. 
They make you love the man. He has 
more thought than fire, and so the 


rhythm, which is the heart-pulse of emo- 
tion, is regular and tame, yet nct without 
its charm. 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. 


The Beethoven Collection of Sacred Music. 
By Kk. Ives, Jr., W. Aupers, and H. 
C. Timm. New and improved edition. 
New York; Paine & Burgess, 62 


John Street. pp. 192. 


This book is of too hich a character to 


‘ 
It sucet eds, 


For it 


be widely known atonce. If 


it is an era in our Psalmody. 


aims to satisfy more than the demands of 
habit, of sanctified prejudice, or of super- 


ficial taste: it would raise the musie of 


the piace of worship above the character 
it has for the most part held, of being 
the lowest, dullest and most mechanical 


} 


of styles, the least inspired, the least ex- 


pressive, and far from always the most 


dignified. Here is an attempt to draw 
from the purer and loftier sources of Art 
Sabbath 


constitute, more than all other agencies, 


for those common uses, which 


the musical education of our people, and 


which might be a large and invaluable 
part also of their spiritual and moral edu- 
vation, if the musie were better. 


An 


peculiar compound, and a very difficult 


American Psalm-Book is a very 


thing to make, or judge, when made. 


Great is the demand therefor, an appetite, 


indeed, that will put up with any thing, 
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provided it be a new variety of pretty 
nearly the same old thing; and plenty 
there are who ambitiously busy them- 


selves to satisfy it. It is our national 


music; that is to say, it is national 


whether it be music or not ;— for are not 


the majority of tunes in use, of bona fide 
domestic manufacture? Has anv other 
people made so many psalm-tunes? has 
any other the knack of turning them out 


with so little expense of thought and sci- 


enee, and so free from all moonshine of 


the imagination’ Could any but genu- 
ine Yankees do the impossible, and make a 
thing that shall be old and new at once, 
so new that Copy Right can’t pounce up- 
the old, that old 


fashioned fulks are flattered with the per- 


on it, and yet so like 


petual reproduction of their early associ- 


ations? Whoever would compete and 


would contribute to our annua) supply of 


such wares (if they would only wear’) 


will find the task by 


fF deed 


prompt, how many ends 


no means simple. 


who ean tell how many motives 


are aimed at, 


how many opposite, if not incongruous, 


ideals preside in the making of one psalm- 


book, like too many persons trying to get 


i 


under one umbrella? To give good mu- 


sic, goud in itself, intrinsically, may be 


passed over as the least consideration ; for 


though that element is always invited to 


attend in the preliminary consultation, 


yet it is soon silenced or crowded out 


bv the more forth-putting, business-like 
speeches of the other elements. Then, 
+ 


tne rot 


editor has got in the first place, or 


thinks he has got, to air his own creative 
faculties, and produce some scores of his 
own inexhaustible originals; then he 
must pay sufficient deference to time-hon- 
ered usage, and give his book the author- 
ity and unction of some grand old psalms ; 
then he must steer adroitly amongst all 
manner of religious, sectarian, moralistic 
prejudices and partialities; then he must 


consider all uses, and while putting as 
much of himself and of his hobbies as he 
can into it, he must take care that every 
body shall find what he wants in it, that 
it shall furnish something for every vari- 
of 


as so many chorals, so many doxologies, 


ety legitimate oceasion or sentiment, 
so much of the sublime, so much of the 
pathetic, so much of the didactic, &c.; 
then he must make it new, at all events, 
and if he adopt a good old tune, whether 
it be Gregorian Chant, or Lutheran, or out 
of Handel, Haydn, or Mozart, he must 
be sure to alter the harmony and revise it 
in some way. and by no means to let 
the same thing go out twice alike in two 
for two to 


editions; and that 


keep the right side of Copy Right, and 


reasons, 


to put the old books Aors du combat, as 


they do the fashions in hats and coats, of 


which you cannot buy the same style 
twice; then he must keep within the 
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compass of the common voice and also of 
the common taste (this is placing the 
two things in the right order, we hope !); 
and finally, he must make it sell at any 
rate, and prepare the way for a new one 
as soon as he can get it ready. 

In the ** Beethoven Collection ”’ this ie 
reversed. It simplifies the problem, and 
First of all, (hav- 
ing all due regard, of course, to appro- 
priateness of style and sentiment, adapt- 


yet places it higher. 


ation to sacred uses &c.) it secures the 
For 


this end it draws largely from the classic 


point of really good, deep music. 


sources, opens streams as fresh as they 
are authentic, that is, free from hum-drum 
false associations. It brings out pure ore 
from the instrumental mines of the great 
masters; these are the true hidden veins 
of music; their expression is altogether 
lofty, and sincerely pious ; if parts there- 
from can in any way be made available 
in connection with words, it is a great 
thing, though by no means easy. In 
point of numbers, this Colleetion does not 
It contains, 
in all, about 140 tunes, together with 
Of these 


about half are of the character above de- 


vie with its contemporaries. 


some chants and anthems. 
scribed, and half are original, as appears 
from the following classification, in whieh 


we omit the anthems, &c. 


From Beethoven, .... . Il 
Su) Remee fos lish aie 5 
« Hegtia,... . 3 
-” Pleyel, 7 
= Steibelt, ° ° eg 
« various German authors, . 15 


German Chorals, some by Rink, 17 
From Viotti, Bellini, and other 8 
Italian and French masters, , 


By E. Ives, Jr. . 8 
“« W. Alpers, ite 22 
English, anonymous, &c. . 13 
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It will be seen that the tone of the 
bovk is essentially German. We natu- 
rally look to the selections from Beethov- 
en, as the crown and cream of the whole, 
inasmuch title bears his name. 


Some of them we recognize as from his 


as the 
piano-forte Sonatas, and the rest we pre- 
sume are from his Quartettes, and vocal 
works ; we recall no sach passages in the 
Symphonies, though there seems some 
allusion thereto in the preface where the 
object is to justify this sort of selection. 
In many cases the key had to be trans- 
posed, and the harmony simplified, to 
suit the voices, which we must regret. 
But they are noble themes, and the ex- 
pression, the electricity of Beethoven are 
in them, and infallible, even in this shape. 
Those from other masters are all good. 
Indeed it is all solid, genuine and inspired 
music. The melodies al] have meanings ; 
they sang themselves before they were 
made, and were felt before they were 
thought out. ‘The harmony is uniformly 
rich, refined and learned, and yet simple 





| 
| 


te 


age 


% 


enough for use. Indeed this is the great 


quality of the whole book. The peculiar 
harmony of any music is like the pecu- 
liar tone and spirit of any circle of socie- 
ty ; it indicates refinement, depth and pu- 
rity, or the contrary. Asa collection of 
good sacred music, we have never had 
one so rich. Nor do we know of any 
work on the same plan, except a very 
jlarge and costly collection made by Gar- 
diner, the author of the *“* Music of Na- 
ture,’ which we should rejoice to see 
popularized. 

So far good. We 


what the book gives us; but there are 


gratefully accept 


some things which it does not give us, 
which we were excited to hepe for, when 
we saw its plan. Is it not singular, that 
a selection from the most sacred masters 
should contain not one note of Handel's? 
Of Mozart, too, it gives a small allow- 
ance. And yet in the chorusses of the 
one, and the Masses of the other of these 
masters, there is more of the true piety 
of music, than almost in the world beside. 
Then, why not throw in for ballast, at 
least, some of the good old foundation 
melody of Gregorian and Lutheran hymns, 
some of the indispensable and never-forgot- 
ten heir-looms of every Christian people! 
In the whole book we find but one old 
tune, nainely ‘‘ Old Hundred,”’ and that 
newly and strangely harmonized, and at- 
tributed to some author whom we had not 
known. It is even shorn of its title, the 
absence of which uunecessary and un- 


bouk 


We suppose, how- 


couth appendages in the rest of th 
we think very well. 
ever, that the editors will say, their book 
is not intended to answer every end, but 
only to furnish a new and valuable addi- 
tion to our psalmody; and that if it be 
all good in itself, we must not complain 
that it is not something other than itself. 

We come now to the original composi- 
tion by the American editors. The name 
of Mr. Timm appears only in some of 
The works of Mr. Alpers, 
a German, who has since left the earth, 


the chants. 
possess sterling merit. They are indeed 


original in spirit and conception, and 
equally so in treatment; his harmonies 
must grow upon our liking; if we mis- 
take not, his hand, at any rate his influ- 
ence, his spirit, is manifest in the harmo- 
Mr. Ives 


is an American, drawn to music by a 


nizing of the whole collection. 


pure enthusiasm, boldly aecquainting him- 
self with the best masters, so far as one 
can do it in America, and indefatigable in 
the theoretic and practical labors of his 
art. Of course you will feel in him the 
want of that atmospheric musical culture 
which every German and Italian has. 
But we freely say, that his compositions, 
here and elsewhere, strike us as far above 
what has been realized before by Ameri- 


He has 


cans undertaking to compose. 
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not communed with those great models in 
vain, and though perhaps there may be a 
little dogmatism in his ** Prefaces”’ and 
‘* Methods,”’ 


dence of a reflecting mind, of general in- 


there is certainly the evi- 


telligence, and of much elevation of sen- 
timent and taste; and we hope his multi- 
tude of classes and publications will do 
something to create the taste which can 
appreciate them. 

As we said, the book cannot be soon 
popular. It is too refined, too artistic, 


, 
} 


and too entirely new. But there is an- 
other thing to interfere with its success. 
The parts range generally too high for 
average voices. It is done intentionally 
and justified in the preface, on the 
ground that greater purity of tone is 
thus brought out. It may be with Italian 
singers; but where high voices of either 
sex, and especially Tenors, are so very 
rare as in this land, why not descend to 
what is practicable’ Was there ever 
heard a more distressing sound than a 
row of sub-Tenors trying to sustain a 
monotonous E or F through two thirds 
It is true, Beethoven and 
but a Psalm-Book 


mast be available for the many. 


of the tune? 


the rest write high ; 


Prefixed to the Collection, in deference 
to custom immemorial, like a President's 
Inaugural, is a ** New Method of Instrue- 
tion,’’ flanked with some good solid max- 
ims, about the relations between Theory 
and Practice, from Aristotle and other 
deep-mouthed oracles, never before en- 
countered in a Singing Book. Mr. Ives’ 
philosophical, 


‘“* Method ”’ 


and in the 


is certainly 
hands of a true teacher 
must undoubtedly work well. It com- 
bines exercise with thinking, from the 
first, and leaves the student no rest, but 
takes him firmly through the eircle of the 
keys, and over the whole ground, so ne- 
cessary to a good understanding of a part 
of it. It is not so minute in the first ex- 
planations, nor so full in the first exercis- 
es, nor does it cut the matter up into so 
small doses at the first, as the Pestalozzian 
Manuals; its tendency is to yield rather 
to the upward attraction of broad and 
generous theory, than to the less ideal 
necessities of detail and adaptation. Some 
of its peculiarities, too, we question; for 
instanee, in the naming of the degrees of 
the Seale, it is certainly less clear to dis- 
Fourth 


Fourth by simply adding an unsingable 


tinguish the Sharp from the 
n, as Fan, than is the usual mode of 
changing the vowel so as to give a dis- 
tinct and appropriate syllable to every 
note. Again, on the practice of * Sol- 
Fa-ing by mutation,’? he comments at 
length, and advocates applying the same 
syllable to the same positive sound al- 
ways, so that Do shall mean always C, 
and Sol always G, &e. The reasons 
given are, that they do so in Europe, of | 





which we cannot judge ; and that it helps 
the pupil to remember the positive pitch 
of sounds, with us, at least, a very rare 
If it can do this, it is a 
On the 
is it not desir- 


ailainment. 
creat thing, though we doubt it. 
other hand, we would ask 
able so to name the notes, that the name 
shall always indicate the harmonic rela- 
tions of the note, and describe its rela- 
tive place in its seale, of whatsoever tonic? 
We have always fancied Do, Re, Mi, to 
be only the more articulate form of 1, 2, 
3; and to notice whether the same sound 
be 1, or 3, or 7, in other words to keep 
in mind its relation to the key-note of its 
proper seale, is of the greatest conse- 
quence to one who would read music un- 
derstandingly. 

We dismiss the ‘‘ Beethoven Collec- 
tion,’’ now, with the feeling that we have 
not explored the half of its treasures. It 
must take time and a good choir, to do 
that. We shall take an early eecasion to 
notice other publications from Mr. Ives. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits. are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE AND ASSO- 
CTATION. 

We are sure that every one must be 
impressed with the candor and independ- 
ence of this widely-circulated Journal, in 
relation to the Associative movement. 
No matter how strong may be the preju- 
dice against the enterprise,— hopeless 
and chimerical as the purposes of its advo- 
cates may be deemed,— sincere as may be 
the regret with which many a staunch 
politician witnesses the devotion to this 
cause of one of the most popular and pow- 
erful organs of his party,—no one can 
call in question the manly frankness, the 
tone of earnest conviction, the genuine lib- 
erality, and the freedom from extrava- 
gance with which the Editor of the ‘Tri- 
bune speaks of a movement, which he 
has been led to believe is identified with 
the progress of society and the best inter- 
ests of his fellow men. 

It is by no means uncommon for Editors, 
and other writers for the periodical press, 
to allude to the Associative movement 
with a flippaney, and sometimes an asperi- 
ty, which can find no excuse but io their 
They 


have taken no pains to examine into the 


entire ignorance of the subject, 


facts, on which they dogmatically pro- 


nounce judgment. The most superficial 
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and one-sided impressions are received by 
them, with the authority of truth. In 
thelr eyes, the elevation of industry, the 
union of labor and capital in more equita- 
ble relations, the organization of society in 


a manner that shall do justice to the whole 


nature of man, and to every individual of 


the race, are questions in which none but 


cracked-brained visionaries and fanatics 
can be supposed to take any interest. 
Why should people make such a fuss, 


‘ 


they ask, about the establishment of at 


tractive industry, the introduction of a 
system which shall ennoble labor, and 
emancipate man’ ‘They, good souls, are 
well enough off already; they have their 
hewers of wood and their drawers of wa- 
ter, now; they need not stain their white 
hands with any coarse drudgery; they 
can sit all day over a good fire, and at 
night roll in a coach to the theatre or 
fashionable party ; and rejoicing in the 
virtues of champagne and oysters, won- 
der that any b dy can be such a fool as to 
wish for a social change. So with their 
great, oracular words of wisdom, they pass 
sentence on the deluded mortals who be- 
lieve in a better organization of society, 


| 


‘Dp } 
according to the designs ol rrovidence 


‘ 


and the good, easy p ibliec receives with- 


out a question, the verdiet which they 


have vouchsafed to render, without evi- 
dence, without examination, without the 
faintest perception of the system, on W hich 
they presume to speak. 

It is not a little grateful, we confess, to 
, 


witness the opposite course which the 


Editor of the I 


‘Tribune has faithfully par- 


sued for several years. He does not per- 
mit himself to condemn a theory, without 
looking at the arguments by which it Is 
support ad. He does not deem it sufficient 
to sneer at a movement, in which earnest 
» engaged, before he has examined 
the motives which hav: Lm) pe lled them to 
act; and aware that a sarcastic or con- 
temptuous epithet is no indication of truth, 
he prefers inquiring as to the i 


Prat O88 
their hope and faith, to takio 


y 


ed that they are nothing but addle-pated 
devotees. It was no doubt a fortunate 
event for the cause of 
it was so presented to t 
Mr. Greeley, as to awaken the interest and 
command the conviction of so sincere and 


enlightened a mind. Since 
| 


that time he 
as been a firm and u 


He has given it the influ- 


the enterprise. 
ence of his conspicuous position, his va- 
ried talents, his private fortune, and his 
personal character. He has done this 
not from a capricious impulse, but from 
rational 
life, his observation of society, his insight 


into first prit 


ciples, his deductions from 


history, all show him the evils of our’ 


present state of antagonism, and the bless- 


ings that would be enjoyed, undey, a true 


grounds of 


itelligent advocate of 


conviction. His experience of 
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social organization, founded on the eter- 
W ith 
such a behef, he sp¢ aks what he thinks. 

He does 


not shuffle off responsibility by ambiguous 


nal principles of justice and love. 
He uses no politic concealment. 


phrases. He is not afraid of compromis- 


ing any valuable interest by sincerity. 


Though the Associative movement is re- 
garded with indifference or dislike by the 
powers that be, the reigning authorities in 


society, it does not affect the freedom or the 


freq re ney of his « xpre ssions of devotion to 
the cause. He sees in it an effectual reme- 
dy for the social] scourges that now desolate 
the world, and he does not hesitate to an- 
nounce his convictions, through a craving 
for popular favor, or the dread of being 
before the age. ‘This course, pursued 
without ostentation, but with firmness and 
consistency, could not fail to produce the 
most beneficial effects. It has attracted 
uttention to our doctrines and purposes, 


diffused information on our practical ea- 


deavors, excited the minds of many to re- 
fiection on the ills of society, and first in- 
spired some of the most devoted friends 
of the movement with the ardor, which 
has since kindled into a deep and perma- 


nent zeal for its progress. 


We are aware that the advocates of 


with which the 


’ 
doctrines, 


public are not 
familiar, must und rgo a severe ordeal. 
This, as far as we know, is the unchang- 
ing law of nature. It has been verified 
in every age. ‘The wisest and noblest 
men of their times have always been suf- 
ferers from this cause, and often victims. 
[hey are doomed to meet with ridicule 
from men whose pretensions to superiority 
are not the most obvious, with impeach- 
ment of their motives from those who can- 


regarded as angels, and, usually, 


not be 
with external misfortunes, poverty, neg- 
lect, and the consciousness of powers de- 
to unprosperous truth These ex- 
periences should ever be we leome d as 
omens of good. 
worth and future glory on the cause from 
which they come At the same time, we 
rejoice that we are able to refer the ene- 
mies of our enterprise to an example like 
the present. Here is a man, on whom 
many of you rely as a tower of strength, 
whose words you look to as oracles, who 
you know never speaks without authority ; 
yet who, from the fulness of conviction, 
in the exercise of a cool, intelligent judg- 
ment, is devoting all his influence to the 
promotion of a movement, oa which you 
look down with scorn, or dread for its 
fancied hostility to some interest of your 
own. 

But we will not continue these remarks, 
which were suggested by an article ina 
recent number of the Tribune, in which 
the Editor gives his own views of his re- 
lation to the Associative movement, and 
the influence which it is destined to exert 


ject onee a month. 


They place the seal of 
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We know that our readers 
will be gratified to see it here, although 
there are probably few of them who have 
not perused it already. 


on society. 


We late- 
ly received a letter from a firm renewing 


‘* AssociaTIVE MovEeMENTs. 


its subscription to our Daily, of whieh 
the burden was something like this — 
‘We like the Tribune very much, all 
but its talk about Asseciation— that we 
Several Asso- 
ciations have been started in this County, 


wish you would give up. 


all of which have broken up or failed, 
therein. 
The scheme won’t work, and should be 


ruining those who embarked 
discountenanced.’ 

‘* This letter reminds us of our unfaith- 
fulness to the highest earthly interests of 
the Human Race in saying so hiétle about 
Association — hardly mentioning the sub- 
The topics of inferior 
but wnmedwate interest pressing on the 
columns of a newspaper — matters which 
won't keep till next menth or next week, 
perhaps not a day— must be our excuse. 
Daily Newspapers are mainly taken im 
order to learn the prices of Stocks, the 
range of Markets, the prespects of Crops 
or Business, &e. &c. from day to day — 
or if any thing relating to Moral or Intel- 
lectual advaricement is tolerated, it must 
run exactly in the channel which the read- 
er’s own prepossessions have indicated. 
To tell him that something else is more 
important than his darling hobby — that 
he has overlooked some of the dearest 

needs of 
entertained 
views not entirely correct on all points— 


interests and most pressing 


our Race—that he has 
is to offend and ahenate him. Men usual- 
ly take newspapers not that they may im- 
bibe new ideas therefrom — not that they 
may learn the Right from the Wrong— 
their notion is rather that the Editor is a 
man they have hired to study out reasons, 
collect and arange argumeuts in support 
of that which they have determined be- 
forehand ss right and shan’t be any thing 
else. Such bemg the general truth, we 
are deeply obliged to the mass ef our pa- 
trons for the patience with which they 
have borne our occasional presentation of 
considerations urging the expediency and 
necessity of a therough Secial Reform. 
‘*_-A word now to our subscribing 
friends aforesaid. It appears that in their 
County (Ontario,) or near it, there have 
been four attempts to found Associations, 
three of them with some deference to 
Fourier’s ideas and one on the antagonis- 
tie basis of Robert Owen. These (they 
say) have all failed, and we admit it, for 
the argument’s sake, though we believe 
the faet is etherwise. What then! Has 
the objector ever inquired how they were 
constituted and why they failed’? Does 
he know whether any of them embodied 
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anv of the elements of suceess according 


to the doctri e of Assoc ition t Dos s he 


} 


understand that anv o of them fulfilled 
{ f conditions insi8ted on by 
Fo s dis t We can a 

5 t i l nat no atte rt has Vet ne l 


made iny where ot \ ( b's rie would 
not have u lifiedly predicted the fa 

ure from th outset. An Association, 
such as |! described and commended, 


consists of not less than 400 (properly 


i 
1.800) persons, inhabiting a spacious, 
comin Ss. W lanne nr | wor, we 
W ned 9 \ uted edifices n 
midst of a Domain three miles square 
owned in shares by the members, sur 
DI led by M lls, Gran es, Store-houses 
wc. secuting all the va s branches 
of Industry y the heip of the most per- 


fect Machinery under the most agreeabl: 


circumstances, and with the most thor- 
ough economy of means and efficiency of 
resiiits | ns Associati would have its 


Schools, its Lyceum, its Librarv ; it would 


ments. Now, seo far from any thing like 


this having lv \ expect to labor ma 
ny vears yet before one shall be com 
mencel Meantime. a thousand part 
frag iry etlorts will b ma re 
or uernum) { circumstances which 
’ r ta eV 1 A | ( ( 
hitv ora |! i hum ) 3. W ol 
expe Ss SS Lait ne Ss lal ¢ 
ranization oO nia sours S on a 
trac ol 1 ) on ‘ ( prices and 
loaded with a heavy mortgage, is not an 
Association, nor is it likely te grow into 
ene, though it may The early and 
steadtast I ds of the Cause have usual 
iv endeavored to disco lrage sucn bDegin- 
nings, but when commenced they have 


done what they could to give them a 
chance tor success. Ihe failures have 


thus far been fewer than a scientific As- 


nredicted. vet 


would hav | 


sociationist 
there have been some and doubtless will 
pe mor lL history of each exper 
ment, fairly written, weuld be of great 
value hereafter, and would rank with the 
history of tl first attempts to colonize the 
region which is now the United States, 


the first experiupents toward the Steain- 


i 
boat, ac 


however ob- 


(hese efforts, 
structed and thwarted in the outset, are 
rand and beneficent 


paving the Way tor a 


BUuCcCeSS 


The above article in the Tribune $ 
troductory to extracts from two letters, 
which have been received, one from the 
Associative experiment now some eight 
een months in progress in b’ond-du-Lae 
county, W scOonsin.—the most Western 
known as the Wi; 


consin Phalanx Our readers will find in 


attempt yet mad 
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another article the encouraging report of 
th il Ph ilanx for L845. 


‘Crresco, W. T.. Nov. 13 
‘* * * Whilst writing to you for the 


ubove purpose | will add a few lines on 
the | pects of the Phalanx here. We 
ire still rressing, our crops have done 
wi ( I n vements are going on as 


We will not 
to get a grist mill in operation 


fast as we can drive them 


kt Summer, as we could not 

detach hor sufficient from the other 
roups to complete it this Fall, and we 
| ve not tl means to hire labor. We 


lave, however, excavated tor the founda- 


i basement and the whecl- 
r 


valls of stone from two to four feet 


*k,. on which is now raised a good 
tial frame, 


pie ted next Opring. 


wh ch will be com- 
Our Winter's work 


“ cousist cl ny of getting out rails for 


substar 
these, with 


of fence; 


what we have up, will enclose about two 


four or five miles 


sections of land, which we hope to have 
under cultivation by the close of next 
vear But what is of more consequenc: 
is of Association to know is, 
that our members are very desirous to im- 


her 


oO 


prove our condition by progressing ni 
lo the true principles of Association. 
lf we had capital to go on with im- 


ve S would be in a condition in 
five vears to provide useful employment 
ind support for one thousand persons, old 


then could commence an 


ed I ht do honer to the eause 
But s iw t ve sufficient capt 
t OS¢ rpose if on 
ward t may be slow, but sull it shall be 
onward, Croce D 7 our he per, W e art 
ving good spirit ul bright hopes 
R Specti VY. yours, 

‘Trom an early and tried friend to the 

( 


Pirrssrre, Pa., Nov. 23 
[ have delayed writing until this time 
that I m yht have some definite news to 


COMMU OICAa . An 


attempt has been 


1 rganize a Phalanx near 

Pittsburg, a location having been offered 

on very easv terms. A Committee was 

sent on to visit it. who reported untavor- 
ably. ‘Thus ends this operation. 

We h ones more disbande d, Lo 


come together again inthe year 184—., 
the exact date I cannot suggest. 

We have now realized what [ have 
for a lung time dreaded—that the ‘ time’ 
of Association is not yet. There are men 
enough, good and true, women in every 
way qualified, and money enough at their 
command, to go on gloriously, but cir- 
cumst:nces are against a concentration ot 


these elements upon one effort. 
W in Pittsburg u rally 


‘ good times :” I know not one man fitted 
for the Association movement who is not 
doing weil; some are amassing wealth. 


l'o induce these to ibandon a comfortable 


certa briliant uncertainty (for 
they have t learned by experience, as 
we e, that Association is practicable) 
cannot b lol efforts have been made to 
wcomplish this, which have failed—as 
ull Ul efforts must both here and every 
where 


‘* Butthough we are doing little practi 
cally, the Cause is progressing rapidly 
We daily hear of couverts—men who see 
that Civilization is not Man’s destiny— 
that thers t Divine Social Code, which 
only needs to be understood and entered 


into, bodily and ritually, to ensure 


pi 











general happiness. ‘lwo years ago our 
ranizing labor seemed as the 
invention of man—a temporary arrange- 
ment by which we might escape from 
care, hard labor, and be blessed with 
plenty of money and all that 1 can com- 
mand. Now, however, men take higher 
M ny appear to be Associa- 
ration—it is becoming 
Phalanxes may 
fail—they may even fail from the lack of 
harmony among members, (and none are 
in dang r from this cause), yet the doe- 
trines of Fourier cannot die. The im- 
pression already made upon the world 
cannot be effueed. As well might we 
schoolmaster 
abandons his duties for lack of means, 
that therefore it is very uncertain whether 
two twos make four. The Phalanstery 
is man’s true home—Association is his 
destiny in this world, though the nume- 
rous attempts now making at a harmonie 
organization may prove futile 

‘* But do not misunderstand me. I do 
not at all despair of the suecess of any of 
the Associations now organizing, and 
which you know are merely in the painful 
transition from Civilization to the next 
higher order of society. I have great 
faith in those inthe East. * * * ® 
As to those in the West, | feel sanguine. 
Lhe latest news from all of them is en- 
couraging : and it is peculiarly gratifying 
to find that they have a prospect of over- 
obstacle that has 
threatened them with destruetion—lI refer 

The ‘Trumbull is 
doing well; so is the Clermont ; so 1s the 
Williams has at last found 
a home for the Inteerral, and from the ac- 
counts given me by private letters of their 
plans and cireumstanees, | am full of hope 
that this new movement will furnish a 
model Phalanx that will prove essential 
in the great cause of Social Regeneration. 
We al] sav to these who have taken the 
pledge of the Integral Phalanx, God speed! 

‘* Here in Pittsburg, amid the din of busi- 
iess, the rattle of drays and roar of machi- 
nery, we can see clearly the commercial 
‘The experience of the 
past, and a fair estumate of the future, 
prove beyond all doubt that a great 
change is to come over the affairs of men 
in this country, and, indeed, in the world, 
ind that right speedily. ‘There will bea 
crash as sure as life, and then wo be to 
those who have not taken advantage of 
the circumstances at present existing, and 
laid by something for the Reign of Terror 
that is so swiftly approaching us! 

‘* You may have observed in the Com- 
mercial Journal that Van Amringe is 
about to publish a work on Association. 
It will do cood service to the cause, as 


p ‘ans ot ore 


views 
ionists | in 


the religion of a class 


suppose that because a 


coming the great 
to a want of means. 


Columbian. 


? 
convulsion ahead. 


every thing from him must. He will 


have along bill against Humanity when 
the day of settlement comes. .He has 
made mere sacrifices for the cause of 
Social Reform than anv other man in the 
West. and it is gratifving to his friends— 
those who sympathise in his labors—that 
1 sure reward is in store for him in the 
Future. Who would notrather have the 
substantial fame of Van Amringe, than 
the ephemeral glory of our most suecess- 
He works for the future, 
while they are merely battering upon the 
offal of dec Lving lLustitulions, a Ae 


ful politicians 


We fully coineide in the views express- 
ed in the above letter, although we regret 


that our friends at Pittsburg have not suc- 








ceeded in making arrangements for prac- 
tical operation ,— that is, if they had the 
prospect of resources which could have 
enabled them to commence an ¢ xperiment 


with ample materials, and on a seale large 


enough for the organization of attractive 
industry in groups and series, for we 
should depreeate any new attempt at As 


sociation, under other circumstances. 


However, let them bide their time 


end is not Six days were required 


yet. 


to create the world; Association will not 


ve formed in one. If this age does noth- 
ng more than gain a hearing for the doe- 
trine, it will have taken a great step in 
of The trut 
has got spoken at cannot be crush- 


ed, 


mward: it 


the progress Humanity 


last; it 
or smothered, or choked: it will vo 


it will 


order 


all hearts ; 
The 


summoned 


will win 


triumph gloriously. present 


of seciety is now for trial; 


it can make no defence ; it will plead guil- 
be condemned. New life 


But Di- 


ty; it must 


will grow out of the dead Past. 


vine Providence cannot be 


we are unable to do every thing we could 


wish at once, we still act in unison with 


the Supreme Will by speaking his truth 


and watching our occasion. 


‘* Thousands at his bidding speed, 


And post o’er land and ocean without rest, 


They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


WISCONSIN PHALANX. 


It gives us sincere pleasure to be able 


to present our readers the interesting 


Report of this prosperous and gt 


owing 
(Association. We have read it with no 
ordinary satisfaction, as an evidence of 


the power of combined industry, under 


favorable circumstances, and we earnest- 
ly commend it to the attention of those 
who are leoking for a remedy for the 
ignorance, want, and degradation that 
bound in modern society It gives the 


of 
of 


testimony experience to the fact, that 


the union by a collection of 


interests 
families is adapted to produce harmony, 
elevation of morals, purity of manners, 
efficient industry, and of course, an abun- 
dance of matertal wealth. 

We are not fully acquainted with the 
organization of this 
¢t a9 hae 


\ nave St 


Phalanx, vor how fia 


icceeded n establishing 


series, in a Cl itifie ord a 


zroups and 


which is the fundamental 


condition ol 


ittractive and profitable industry ; but the 


result of their labors 


shows, that they 
have managed their affairs with sound 
udgment, and have laid a foundation for 
future progress, which nothing but some 


We 


shall continue to look at their operations 


signal calamity ean overthrow 


with the deepest interest, and confident- 
ly hope that they will demonstrate the 
of 


nh a manner which shall disarm opposi- 


? lif 


reauty and excellence Associative life. 


tion, attract universal attention, and com 





hurried. If 
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mence a peaceful, bloodless, and most 


benign social revolution on the teeming 


prairies of the West. 


They are in possession of many pecu- 
liar advantages, which if wisely used, 


cannot fail to result in suecess and pros- 


perity, Which will leave no questions to 


be asked as to the practicableness or the 
of 


irom dept, 


free 
May 


be tempted, by any rash spirit 


benefits Association. They are 


This is a great thing. 
they never 
of enterprize, to assume its burdens. They 


have no interest to pay on loans, 


mortgages, and so forth; but only on the 


stock held by members of the corporation. 


We see no valid objection on the part of 


capitalists to investments. To say the 


least, they would be as safe in this As- 
sociation, as in the average of banks and 


[usurance companies, and far more pro- 


fitable. The land on their domain is 
fertile, in good condition, and abundance 
of it for all present operations. The 


climate is healthy, as free from fevers, we 
understand, as New England; and so far 
North, as to remove the serious objectious 
many feel to the debilitating in- 


a South 


which 
fluences of Western residence. 


The situation is attractive to emigrants, 


and certainly holds out great inducements 
of the 


‘ 


o the friends Association in 
astern States, who prefer a broader field 
the experiment than they can find at 
A difficulty may be apprehended 


but 


nome. 
on the seore of markets for produce ; 


we do not believe this can long occasion 


iny serious inconvenience. A more 


lili- 


portant objection to the present state of 


the 
unproductive persons compared with the 
whole population. Seventy-two persons 


under fifteen vears of age, out of one 


hundred and sixty, forms a burden which 
must be severely felt in the commence- 
ment of an Association. As a general 
rule, a family with more than one or two 
children, must possess uncommon qualifi- 
cations, in point of industry or of capital, 


all 


branches of industry are so arranged as to 


to justify their admission, until 
provide suitable employment for the young, 
and to ensure a systematic provision ior 
their attendance and edueation, without 
interfering with the industrial operations, 
on which the material existence of the 
Phalanx depends. 

We trust that our brothers at the Wis- 
consin Phalanx will keep up the inter- 
course with us, which has been so agree- 
ably commenced, for we assure them their 
voice of encouragment, as it comes to us 
from the distance, is welcome and cheer- 


ing to our hearts. 


{nnual Statement of the Condition and 
Progress of the Wisconsin Phalanx, for 


the fiscal year ending December 1, 1845. 


In compliance with the Act of Incor- 


poration of the Wisconsin Phalanx, the 





Association is the large number of 
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following is presented as a general state- 


ment of the affaigs, and present condition 
of the Association. 

For convenience the subject is divided 
into four parts, viz. Moral, Social, Physi- 
cal, and Fimaneral. 


1. The moral condition of the Society 
is far in advance of the new settlements, 
and small villages in the western country. 
Intoxicating liquors have never been used 
on the domain, as a beverage; and were 
they as free as water, I believe no mem- 
ber of the corporation could be induced 
to use them—with the present prevailing 
sentiment on this subject, we read no 
** by-law ”’ to prevent this evil from creep- 
ing in among us. 

We have had no quarreling among our 
members; the warmest debates have 
never failed to subside entirely, within 
forty-eight hours, and leave perfect good 
feeling among those who have been ac- 
customed to discuss warmly, different sub- 
jects ; and what is still more surprising, 
there has been no quarrel among the 
children, during our residence here, 
which has enlisted the feelings of parents 
or guardians. 

We have had no Jaw-suits among our 
members, and not the first word of difficul- 
ty has occurred in the settlement of the 
private accounts between individuals; so 
sure were we that nothing of this kind 
would occur among us, that we neglected 
to insert its prohibition in our By-laws. 

A word of vulgar or profane language 
is so seldom dropped by any of our mem- 
that it amounts to an almost entire 
abandonment of this crvidized vice. But 
there has not been, perhaps, so great a 
reformation in our language and modes of 
expression, as in most other departments ; 
and it is to be hoped that much caution in 
selecting proper language, will be used 
by all the members, that noble thoughts 
and generous impulses may find utterance 
in all their native purity and beauty. 

These four great evils with which the 
world is afflicted—Intoxication, Law- 
suits, Quarreling, and Profane Swear- 
ing—never have, and with the present 
character and prevailing habits of our 
members never can, find admittance into 
our society. The moral condition of the 
members has greatly improved during our 
residence here, and it is confidently hoped, 
that no effort will be spared by any mem- 
ber, to still improve in this highly impert- 
ant branch of Social Reform ; for without 
a corresponding elevation im this depart- 
ment, our pecuniary advantages will be 
but poorly realized. 


bers, 


2. Socially our condition is so far im ad- 
vance of the world around us, that the 
truth might searcely be credited by those 
unacquainted with the facts. 

There is but a very small proportion of 
the tattling, backbiting and criticisms on 
character, usually found in neighborhoods 
of as many families ; perfect harmony and 
concert of action prevail among the mem- 
bers of the various churches, and each indi- 
vidual seems to lay aside creeds, and strive 
for the fundamental principles of religion. 
Many have cultivated the social feeling by 
the study and practice of vocal and instru- 
mental music ; in this there is a constant 
progress visible. Our young gentlemen 
and ladies have oceasionally engaged in 
cotillons, especially on wedding ocea- 
sions, (of which we have had three the 
past summer.) This amusement, dis- 
connecied with the vices usually attendant 
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on such assemblages, is deemed by ug a 
harmless and agreeable recreation. — 

Our facilities for meeting, for social 
intercourse, for rendering assistance to 
each other in sickness, &c., are superior 


to the best cendition in the isolated house- 
hold: in eases of sickness, the public 
table relieves families from a great burden 
of care and « xpense, In | roviding for the 


well members of the family. 

Our convenience for schools, the 
limited expense, &c., is known only to 
those acquainted with Association. We 


have done but little in perfecting this 


} 1 


Dranch of our new organization, but 
having erected a school-house, we are 


prepared to commence our course of 


Moral, Physical, and Intellectual Eduea- 
tion. 

For want of convenient place, we 
have not yet opened our reading room or 


library, but intend to, during the present 


month. 

There are twenty-four different papers 
and periodicals regularly taken by the 
corporation and the members, and this 
list will soon be increased. At present a 


constant interchange is kept up, but when 
his department is regulated, the most 
valuable papers and periodicals will be 
furnished by the corporation, and all have 
access to its files, that all may have th 
means of knowledge within reach. 


Th family circle and secret do nestic 


relations a t intruded on oy Assvcia- 
tlon: each fam nav gather around its 
fa nily Litars, 8s ] 1G 1 and alone, or 
mingle with neighbors without exposurs 
to wet « id 

In our social and domestic arrangements 
we have approximated as far tewards th 
pla f Fo I s tl lifiealties ineident 
to a new r Za i lan uncult ited 
country \ i p mit Uw) to our 
llant ¢ / ish to \ W l 
our means, table has not been 
f rnis i as OY \ is might b d - 
sirab to an e} ure 1 tas ky in the 
somew cued nature of our dwel- 
| cs nad h Cc 5 nt inconvenlrences 
atte i ‘ ( 9 one tabl« per- 

I 

mission vas @g n to s 1 families as 
chost t ) lurnished with provisions 
and cook their own board—but one family 
has availed itself of this privilege. 


3. The Physical condition of the Pha- 
lanx is yet weak. We have been unable 
to erect much labor-saving machinery, as 
we were under the necessity of expe nding 
most of our strength in the Agrien)tural 
department. We have been unable to 
erect dwellings to accomodate more than 


about thirty families, which has prevent d 


the increasing of our number to that ex 
tent, which our vast field for Jabor re- 
quires. We have now resident thirty- 


two families, and twenty single male 
members, fifty able-bodied men, thirty- 
seven females over fifteen, and seventy- 
two children under fifteen. Whole num- 
ber of persons, one hundred and sixty. 
We have lost by death the past year 
four, viz., two by consumption, (one, a 
married lady aged thirty-nine, and a boy 
aged two,) one young lady aged nineteen, 
by typhus fever, and a girl aged five, by 
congestion of the brain. We have few 
protracted diseases, and in proportion to 
our number, a limited amount of sickness. 
In the various departments of physical 
labor, we have accomplished much more 
than could have been done by the same 
persons in the isolated condition. We 
have broken, and brought under cultiva- 
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tion three hundred and twenty-five acres | 
of land, have sown four hundred acres to} 
winter wheat, harvested the hundred acres 


which we had on the ground last fall, 
plowed one hundred and seventy acres for 
crops the ensuing spring, raised sixty 
acres of eorn, twenty ot potatos, twenty 
of buckwheat, and thirty of peas, beans, 
roots, &c., built five miles of fence, cut 
four hundred tons of hay, and expended a 
large amount of labor in teaming, build- 
ing sheds, taking care of stock, &c. 

We have nearly finished the long build- 


ing commenced last year, (two hundred 
and eight feet by thirty-two,) making 
comfortable residences for twenty fa- 
milies, built a stone school-house, twenty 
by thirty, a dining room eighteen by 
thirty, finished one of the twenty by 
thirty dwellings built last year, expended 
about two hundred days’ labor, digging a 
race and foundation for a grist-mill thirty 
by forty, three stories high; and for a 
shop twenty by twenty-five, one story 
with stone basements to both, and erected 
frames for the same, built a wash house 
sixty by twenty-two, a hen house eleven 
by thirty of sun-dried brick, an ash-hous 
ten by twenty of the same material, kept 
one man employed in the saw-mill, one 
drawing logs, one in the blacksmith shop, 
one shoe-making, and most of the time 
two about the kitchen. 

The amount of labor necessary to be 


done-the ensuing year, will require dou- 
ble the present number of efficient men ; 
but we shall not let our need of laborers 
induce us to admit any but true Associa- 
tlonists ; and with the present arrange- 
ment and prevailing sentiments, there is 
little danger in this respeet. We have 
laid out our labor and commenced our 
improvements with reference lo, and per- 
fect confidence in our perpetuity and 


rapid inerease as an Association, and 


have ample room for the true friends of 


Social Reform, who have means and 
strength to aid us. ; 

4. Financially, our condition and pro- 
gress are no longer dependent on stock 


subserlj tons. We cau sustain ourselves, 


if no new subscribers join us; yet a few 
thousand, or even a few hundred dollars 
could be very advantageously appropriated. 

We own in fe simple 1,553 acres, on 
which there are four distinct mill-sites, 
with sufficient water power on each to 
propel four run of mill-stones. About 
two hundred acres of this land is timber- 
ed, three hundred, openings, one hundred, 


-adow, and the remainder prairie ; all of 
meadow, and the remainder prairie , all Oo 


it is an excellent quality of soil. We 
have also a lease for four years, of four 
hundred acres on the school-lands, which 
we have now covered with wheat. 

The estimated amount of property on 
hand is $27,725 22, wholly. nincumber- 
ed; and we are free from debt, except 
about $600 due to members, who have 
advanced cash for the purchase of provi- 
sions and land; but to balance this, we 
have over $1,000 coming from members, 
on stock subscriptions not yet due. The 
whole number of hours Jabor performed 
during the past year, reduced to the class 
of usefulness, is 102,760 ; number expend- 
} &c., and deducted for the 


KING 


ed in coo 


board of members, 21,170; number re 
maining after deducting for board, 81,590, 
to which, the amount due labor is divided. 
In this statement, the washing is not 
taken into account, families having done 
their own. 


Whole No. of weeks board charged 








members, (including children graduated to 
adults,) 4,234. Cost of board — provis- 
ions 44 cents, and 5 hours labor per. 
week. 

Whole amount of property on hand, as 
per. invoice, $27,725 22. Costipf prop- 
erty, and stock issued up to Dee. 1, 
$19,589 18. Inerease the past year, be- 
ing the product of labor. &c, $8,136 04; 
one fourth of which, or $2,034 01 is 
credited to capital, being 12 per. cent. 
per. annum, on stock, for the average 
time invested; and three-fourths, or 
$ 6,102 03 to labor, being 7 1-2 cents per 
hour. 


The property on hand consists as follows: 
1,553 acres of Land, at $3, . » 4,659 00 
Agricultural Improvements, 1,522 47 
Mechanical Improvements, . . 8,405 00 
Personal Property, . . . . . 10,314 Ol 
Advanced members in board, &e. 2,824 74 


$27,725 22 








The Agricultural Improvements are as 
follows: 
65 acres plowed once, - « » S150 00 


60 OC os twice, . . . 642 50 
6 * 66 ee oe aoe 75 00 
17,759 Railsinfenee, . . . . . 443 97 
Fruit Trees, . ~~... S” » ee 


Bridges, Sheds, &ce.. . . . . . 108 0 





$1,522 47 

The Mechanic | Improve ments consist of— 

1 Dwelling House, 208 feet by 32, $3,500 00 
West Block, 120 by 20,. . . . 1,265 00 


Gow Gis te cient Se he a eee 
1 Schoo! House, . : : ‘ ‘ 400 OV 
1 Grist Mill, Frame, Race, &c. . 1,000 00 
1 Carpenter’s Shop Frame, ‘st 40 00 
1 Blacksmith a) io . wi) Bie 25 00 
W ash-house and other out-houses, 175 00 


$3,405 00 


The Personal Property consists in — 
100 acres of Wheat on the ground, $1,800 00 


In provement ou School lands, ‘ 800 00 
100 head neat Cattle, . . . . 1,823 30 
a sit! ee, een 155 00 
16@ Sacep, at SL T,. . + « > 190 75 
ee. ss ee eS 225 00 
400 tons Hay, at &2 75, . . 1,200 00 
679 bushelS Wheat, at 75, . . . 509 25 
930 66 Corn, at 50, itn il 465 00 
190 “ Buckwheat, at 37 1-2, 71 25 
40 ss Beans, at Gi. . nina « 40 00 
10 “ Peas, at 87 1-2, . . 35 00 
1.280 * Potatos, at 25,. . . 320 00 
Other Agricultural Products, .. 135 25 
Farming Tools, o tutes, dine nae 
Mechanica! Tools, ae 632 22 
Kitehen and Dining-room Furniture, 352 68 
Miscellaneous Property, . . . 503 89 


10,314 01 
W. CHASE, President. 
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